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Readers ones difficulty in obtaining the 
“Spectator ’’’ regularly and promptly through the 
abolition of the Sunday post or other causes should 
become yearly subscribers, and so secure delivery by 
pest in any part of the United Kingdom on Saturday. 
The yearly subscription, including postage to any 
address in the United Kingdom or abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 

The ‘‘ Spectator ’’ is on sale at our Office by noon 
on Friday. 

Readers who are _ satisfied with their existing 
arrangements for obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ should 
make no change, but should continue to obtain the 
paper from their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

communications, cheques or Postal Orders, 
or notices of change of address, should be sent to 
The Manager, ‘' Spectator ’’ Office, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—p——. 

FFXHERE is less violence in Ireland than there was when we 

wrote last week, but the situation as a whole is as doubtful 
as ever, and we are inclined to think that it is more doubtful. 
The arrangement come to in Dublin on Wednesday at the 
National Convention, known as Ard Fheis, between the two 
wings of Sinn Fein is quite ambiguous. Nobody knows what 
the result of it may be. The only thing that seems to us certain 
is that if Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins had felt themselves strong 
enough they would not have consented to such a plan. Mean- 
while there is to be a delay and a partial truce for the next 
three months while the Constitution of the Free State is being 
framed, and all we can do is to wait and see whether during that 
time the Free State party or the irreconcilables gain the more 
strength. 








The essential points of the agreement are that the National 
Convention is to adjourn for three months ; that in the meantime 
Dail Eireann will carry on as before, but no vote in the Dail is 
to be regarded as a party vote requiring the»resignation of the 
Provisional Government; and that when a Parliamentary 
election is held the Constitution of the Free State shall be pre- 
sented to the electors simultaneously with the London Treaty. 
This agreement was signed by Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins for 
the Treaty party and by Mr. De Valera and Mr. Austin Stack 
for the Republicans. Mr. De Valera explained that the arrange- 
ment did not prohibit propaganda during the next three months. 
That is why we said that the truce between the two wings of 
Sinn Fein is only partial—it refers only to votes in the Dail, 


| ever, in speculating upon such an ugly hypothesis. 





The meaning of these manoeuvres is that there will be at least 
three months of vigorous political campaigning before the Irish 
people are asked to decide between the Free State and a 
Republic. We wish that it had been possible to decide the 
issue at once. As it is, Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins will have to 
undertake the tremendous business of Constitution-making while 
they are continually being harassed by their enemies. Although 
the Dail is forbidden to overthrow the Provisional Government 
the De Valera faction has retained the full rigkt to make life 
as difficult as possible for that Government. 


We sincerely hope that i in framing the constitution Mr. Griffith 
and Mr. Collins will remember that they can never form a stable 
Government unless they give ample consideration to the rights 
of the minority. The Southern Unionists have far more know- 
ledge of affairs than any of the Sinn Feiners have. Of course 
if Mr. Griffith in carrying out his pledges does what he ought to 
do in placating the Southern Unionists and in making use of 
their valuable experience he will expose himself to the stupid 
charge that he is perpetuating an English garrison. The question 
is whether he will be strong enough and just enough to ignore 
such accusations. If he believes in liberty at all he cannot of 
course trample on minorities. Moreover, he will be wise to 
remember that if the Southern Unionists are not consulted in 
the framing of the Constitution their representatives in England, 
particularly in the House of Lords, may be strong enough to 
defeat the Government when the Constitution comes up for 
ratification. 


On Thursday, February 16th, in the House of Commons Mr. 
Churchill introduced the Irish Free State Bill. He admitted 
that the state of affairs in Ireland was very serious. But was it 
not the best thing to clothe the Provisional Government with 
lawful authority 2? Was it not fatal to peece to let power be 
wielded by men who had not legal sanction ? The Provisional 
Government, recognized by the Crown but not sanctioned by law, 
was an anomaly unprecedented in the British Empire. The Bill 
which he introduced by authorizing the Provisional Government 
would make it possible to hold an election in Ireland at an early 
date. Of course it had to be remembered that Mr. De Valera 
might win the election. There was not much advantage, how- 
He admitted 
that the position of Southern Ireland would in that case be one 
of the greatest weakness. 


It seemed to him as though the tables had been turned ; it 
was now not Britain but Ireland which was on her trial before 
the nations of the world. As regards the movements on the 
Ulster frontier he believed that the situation had been much 
improved by the appointment of the liaison commission and the 
decision to hold an impartial inquiry into the Clones affair. 
Turning to the boundary question he said that perhaps no 
settlement could be reached before September or even October. 
He himself believed that certain changes in the boundary might 
be to the advantage of Northern Ireland, but if Britain saw 
Ulster “ maltreated or mutilated” by the Boundary Commission, 
so that she was no longer an economic entity, Britain would be 
bound to consider her whole economic and financial position. 
Britain in case of need would have to defend Ulster “as though 
she were Kent”; she would have to take special measures to 
secure Ulster against being “ruined by her loyalty to Britain.” 


Captain Charles Craig moved an Ulster amendment declining 
to proceed with the Bill unless a pledge was forthcoming that 
the Boundary question should be eliminated, or that any 
decision of the Boundary Commission should not take effect until 
the Northern Parliament had approved of it. Captain Craig 
had, of course, an extraordinarily strong case when he declared 
that Ulster had been led to believe that the Boundary fixed by 
the Act of October, 1920, was the last word on the subject. 
If Ulster had not believed that—had not been encouraged te 
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believe it by the definite promises of the Government—she 
would never have accepted the Bill and set up her Parliament. 
The best thing now, as it seemed to him, was to submit the 
whole question to a tribunal of two representatives who should 
report to the respective heads of the two Governments. 


We cannot wonder that the representatives of Ulster feel 
sick at heart when they listen to the type of speech en behalf 
of the Government to which they are treated day by day. 
Ministers quote one another's speeches and pledges as evidence 
of the fact that Ulster has nothing to fear, and no answer is 
ever given to the plain question whether Mr. Collins was in- 
vited to believe that a considerable amount of Ulster territory 
would be handed over to the Free State. A perfect example 
of the kind of speech of which we are complaining was that 
delivered by the Attorney-General in the debate on Thursday, 
February 16th. For nearly twenty minutes he talked about 
the safety of Ulster and the impertinence of dictating to the 
Boundary Commission—and at the end of it all nobody knew 
what he meant. 


The debate on the Irish Free State Bill was continued in the 
House of Commons on Friday, February 17th. Mr. Moles 
tried to extract from the Government a definite statement as 
to what had been said to Sir James Craig and Mr. Collins about 
the Boundary. He did not succeed in making the Prime Minister 
more informing, though he made him indignant. In the end 
Captain Craig’s amendment was defeated by 302 votes to 60. 
The Bill was then read a second time and referred to a Committee 
of the whole House. It looks, therefore, as though the Boundary 
Commission will be set up, but we must point out that every 
Commission has its terms of reference. What are to be the terms 
of reference to this Commission? The Government still have 
it in their power to instruct the Commission either to make 
slight rectifications or to detach from Northern Ireland large 
pieces of territory. We always come back to the question how 
far the Government compromised themselves by verbal pledges 
to Mr. Collins. There seems little hope of clearing the situation 
till we cai get a clear answer. 


The opening of the Genoa Conference has been postponed 
from March 8th to March 23rd, and may be postponed again. 
Signor Bonomi, the Italian Premier, definitely resigned office 
last week, and no one has yet been found to replace him. 
Furthermore, the French Government have asked Italy to 
delay the Conference. M. Poincaré wishes to come to an under- 
standing with Mr. Lloyd George about the matters that may 
and may not be discussed at Genoa. French public opinion is 
becoming more and more hostile to the presence of Bolshevik 
delegates at the Conference, and is suspicious lest Mr. Lloyd 
George should propose some modification of the Treaty of 
Versailles in regard to reparation. Unless all parties attending 
are animated by goodwill, it is hard to see how the success of 
Washington can be repeated at Genoa. 





M. Loucheur, the former French Minister for the Liberated 
Regions, in a speech at Lyons on Monday, said that France 
would never be able to pay a half-penny of her American debts. 
She owed America 15,000,000,000 francs—or about £300,000,000 
—with interest, but as America had all the gold and would not 
admit French goods free of duty, France could not pay in money 
or in kind. M. Loucheur declared that when he was in England 
last December, the Prime Minister had accepted in principle 
the proposal that we should cancel our loans to France if America 
would cancel her loans to us. Probably Mr. Lloyd George did 
not put the case quite so crudely. Many people think that we 
might well cancel our loans to all the Allies, without waiting 
for America to do anything in the matter. Yet it may be 
doubted whether M. Loucheur’s assertion that France could not 
pay America was tactful, for it will reinforce the objections of 
those American critics who complain that France is spending 
far too much on armaments. 


Lord Allenby has returned to Egypt with power to effect 
a settlement. The terms of the Cabinet’s new offer are to be 
published next week. Meanwhile the Manchester Guardian 
has stated that Egypt is to be given her independence by 
Act of Parliament, and that the questions in dispute are to be 
reserved for future discussion. The protection of the large 
foreign colony in Egypt from fanatical Moslem mobs and the 
safeguarding of the Suez Canal are, of course, the chief problems 
that have te be solved, while it is admitted that Great Britain 





cannot allow any other Power to exercise influence in Egypt. 
If this is an accurate forecast of the new offer, it would seem 
that, in substance if not in form, the terms aro unchanged. 
There would be no difficulty if an Egyptian Government wore 
capable of guarantecing the safety of the many thousands of 
Christians living in Egypt. As it is, the violent faction, imitating 
the tactics of Sinn Fein, is causing British officials and soldiery 
to be murdered daily. 


India has been somewhat quieter during the past week, owing 
to Mr. Gandhi’s belated discovery that “ civil disobedience ” 
would lead to bloodshed. There have, however, been serious 
riots—promoted by non-co-operators—in Assam and in the 
Madura district of Madras, and a political strike is spreading 
on the East Indian Railways, east of Benares. It is a sign of 
the times that the Prince of Wales cancelled his proposed 
visit to Aligarh, where he was to receive an honorary degree at 
the Moslem University. 





It is understood in India, according to the Times correspondent 
at Delhi, that Mr. Gandhi will be arrested if he once again 
advocates “civil disobedience.” We trust that this is an 
accurate reading of the position, for it would imply that Mr. 
Montagu has at least partly withdrawn his protection from the 
chief enemy of British rule in India. But Mr. Gandhi, like 
Mr. Montagu, has raised unruly spirits which he cannot control, 
and the Hindu and Moslem non-co-operators are still promoting 
outrages in various places. Furthermore, Mr. Gandhi is still 
enrolling “ volunteers” to aid his seditious propaganda. So 
long as he remains at large, there will be grave risk of serious 
disturbances breaking out at any moment. 


We had not room last week to notice the important statement 
by Sir Benjamin Robertson, the well-known expert in Indian 
famine relief, who has just visited the famine areas of Russia. 
His account of the famine corresponds closely to that of Dr. 
Nansen. The facts are truly horrible. The suffering which 
he saw was “ infinitely worse ” than anything he had ever seen 
in India. The number of persons in real danger is some fifteen or 
sixteen millions, though as many millions more are in varying 
degrees affected by the famine. One of the greatest difficulties in 
providing relief, apart always from the lack of funds for buying 
food, is the practical breakdown of transport. Sir Benjamin 
Robertson said that the abandonment of children by starving 
parents was a dreadful spectacle. He and all other independent 
inquirers on tho spot had satisfied themselves that food 
despatched to the famine areas was not interfered with by 
the Soviet authorities but reached the right people. 





Like Dr. Nansen, Sir Benjamin Robertson approves what 
we are sure is the wisest policy, though in a sense it is a policy 
of despair—that of concentrating on certain districts in omer 
to make sure of saving the people in them. It is an awful 
fact that, in what is probably tho worst famine the world has 
ever known, it is too late to save several millions who must be 
regarded as doomed. Sir Benjamin Robertson lays a little 
more stress than Dr. Nansen does on the expropriation by the 
Soviet of the peasants’ harvests in the past as a cause of thie 
famine. Of course, the drought was by far the greatest cause, 
but if the peasants had not been compelled to sell their grain 
at unprofitable fixed prices in past years, they would have 
grown more and there would thus have been more in store. 
The Volga peasants have suffered more than any Russians 
under Bolshevism. Contributions may be sent to the Russian 
Famine Relicf Fund, at General Buildings, Aldwych. It is 
administered by Englishmen of all political parties. 


We greatly regret to record that the airship ‘ Roma,’ 
recently built in Italy for the American War Department, 
came to grief over Hampton Roads, Virginia, on Tuesday. 
Like the ‘R. 38,’ which when flying over Hull last August 
suddenly took fire and fell, the ‘Roma’ met with some 
accident and, while descending, struck some high-tension 
wires, a spark from which caused the gas-bags to explode. 
Thirty-four out of the forty-six officers and men on board 
were killed; most of the survivors were badly burnt. 
The disaster will confirm the widespread belief that these 
huge airships are too inflammable to be trusted. The 
‘Roma,’ it is stated, had been filled with helium—a rare gas 
which does not readily burn—but last week the helium was 
replaced by ordinary gas. Unfortunately there is not 
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enough helium in the world to fill many airships, though 
chemists may yet find new stores of it or invent a cheap method 
of making it. ae 

The Coalition has lost two seats to Labour. On Saturday 
last, in the Clayton division of Manchester, Mr. J. E. Sutton, 
a well-known Manchester Labour leader, was returned by a 
majority of 3,624 over Mr. Flanagan, the Conservative candidate. 
At the General Election the late Dr. Edward Hopkinson 
defeated Mr. Sutton by 4,631 votes. This time the Labour 
poll increased from 7,654 to 14,662, while the Conservative poll 
declined from 12,285 to 11,038. In North Camberwell on 
Monday, Mr. C. G. Ammon, the Labour candidate, defeated the 
Conservative, Mr. R. J. Meller, by 1,135 votes. At the General 
Election, when an Independent Liberal stood, receiving 2,177 
votes, Mr. Ammon was at the bottom of the poll with 2,175 
votes. On Monday he polled 7,854 votes, while the Conserva- 
tive poll increased only from 6,010 to 6,719. Mr. Ammon 
attributed his success in part to public disapproval of the 
Geddes Committee’s proposed reduction of Education expendi- 








ture. Geen 
Mr. Chamberlain, addressing the Central Council of the 
National Unionist Association on Tuesday, said that the War and 
the increase of the electorate from seven and a half millions to 
twenty millions had upset the old party traditions and made the 
old party controversies obsolete. The Unionist policy must be 
to ‘maintain our great Imperial and foreign interests,’ and to 
strive for economy at home. To meet the attack that was being 
made on the very basis of our society, Unionists must co-operate 
with the Coalition Liberals. Mr. Chamberlain said that, when 
the General Election came, he and the Prime Minister would not 
distribute coupons to approved Coalition candidates. They 
would issue separate appeals to their respective parties, ‘ but 
not without an understanding between ourselves both as to 
what we want to do and as to the method by which it may be 
accomplished.” The Labour men and Independent Liberals 
had a tacit agreement not to oppose each other in the constitu- 
encics. So, too, the Unionists must come to terms with the 
Coalition Liberals, by whose help many Unionists held their 
seats. Mr. Chamberlain declared that disunion in the Unionist 
ranks was treachery to the cause, though he would not ostracize 
those who differed from him on the surrender to Sinn Fein. 


Sir George Younger on Wednesday supplemented Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s speech. He-told the women’s branch of the National 
Unionist Association that the Coalition as such need not exist 
after the next election. “I do not think Mr. Chamberlain 
made the position quite clear,” he said; ‘“‘ I do not contemplate 
an alliance—I contenjplate a sort of co-operation.’ He referred 
to the Coalition as a matrimonial alliance which he would end 
by a bill of divorcement, amicably arranged. The Unionists 
and Mr. Lloyd George’s party would make separate appeals 
to the electors, as the Conservatives and the Liberal Unionists 
did a generation ago. The two sections would, he hoped, be 
able to work in harmony. The Unionist Party must recover 
their individuality, but it would be a shabby thing to turn 
their friends adrift, ‘so long as they were willing to go with 
them in a policy which they considered best.” To put it 
plainly, Sir George Younger conceives that the Unionist Party, 
and not the Lloyd George Liberals, will call the tune, while 
there is “a sort of co-operation” between them. This is very 
significant and we shall hear more of it. 





Mr. Churchill, addressing the London Press Club last Saturday, 
reminded the members that he had begun life as a journalist, 
to provide for “ the vulgar necessaries of existence.” He spoke 
of the influence of the Press during the War when, after being 
silenced for a time, the Press gradually came to exert “ a power 
beyend what was its proper function.” He expressed the 
belief that since the Armistice we had come back “ towards 
the normal balance of things.” He praised the British Press 
for its high standard of decorum and its respect for the decencies 
of private life, while on the other hand he lamented the pre- 
vailing fashion of offering free insurance to regular readers 
of newspapers. Mr. Churchill suggested that it was for poli- 
ticians to lay down a policy, while it was for newspapers to 
criticize. The distinction is thoroughly sound, but it has long 
since ceased to apply. Politicians are only too apt to look to 
the Press to suggest a policy to them. The Coalition, having 
no fixed principles of its own, has been far too susceptible 
to newspaper clamour, instead of adhering to a definite policy. 





In the House of Commons on Tuesday members of all parties 
except the Labour men strongly objected to a Supplementary 
Estimate giving retired Civil servants pensions calculated on 
their War bonus as well as on their salary. Mr. Hilton Young, 
for the Treasury, made a skilful defence of the proposal, though 
he had to admit that Civil servants received proportionately 
higher pensions than naval officers. Despite the support of the 
Labour members, who almost invariably vote for higher expendi- 
ture, Mr. Hilton Young had in the end to promise that future 
pensions should, if possible, vary with the cost of living by 
periodical reassessments. The amount involved was relatively 
small, but the debate was a welcome reassertion of the right of 
the House to criticize Government expenditure. Failing such 
criticism, the Geddes Report will achieve little in the way of 
economy. 


On Wednesday, when the House resumed the debate on 
Civil servants’ pensions, members were still angry and suspicious, 
because they felt that the officials had taken an unfair advantage 
of the temporary War bonus. Mr. Hilton Young had to make it 
clear that from that day all new pensions calculated on the 
basis of salary together with bonus would be reassessed 
periodically in relation to the cost of living. Colonel Ward 
pointed out with truth that soldiers’ and sailors’ pensions were 
fixed on a basis of only 20 per cent. above the pre-War level, 
and, even then, were to be reduced when prices fell. Most 
Members agreed with him that well-paid Civil servants, when 
pensioned, ought not to enjoy special favours that were denied 
to the men who fought. 





Mr. J. H. Thomas told a meeting of railwaymen at Sheffield 
on Sunday that the Communists were trying to capture and 
break up the trade union movement. They were, he said, 
directed and paid by Moscow. He was prepared to publish 
the details of the conspiracy, supported by Bolshevik gold. 
He warned the Labour Party that, so long as it was thought 
to be connected with the Communists, it would fail to come 
into power. He declared that Bolshevism was incompatible 
with democracy, though if Russia wanted such a rule she had 
a right to have it. Mr. Thomas, it will be seen, confirms of 
his own knowledge the charges made by the Duke of North- 
umberland against the extreme Labour men. It would be well 
if Mr. Thomas would try to free the Labour Party’s only official 
daily newspaper from its connexion with the Communists, whose 
ehief English leader is, as it happens, the editor of the journal. 
Such facts as this tend to foster the suspicion, which Mr. Thomas 
would dissipate, that the Labour Party is far too closely asso- 
ciated with Bolshevism. 


The Transport Workers’ Federation began on Monday a 
national boycott of beer, not because the union officials are 
allies of ‘Mr. Pussyfoot,” but because they think that the 
beer is too weak and too dear. There is a conflict of evidence 
as to whether the boycott has been generally observed by the 
dockers and carmen. Disinterested observers will wish, for the 
sake of the transport workers’ wives and families, that this 
heroic effort of self-denial may be widespread. If men would 
abstain for a time, the price of beer would infallibly come down. 
Meanwhile, perhaps, they might have found out that they 
did not really need to spend so large a part of their earnings 
on drink, 





Lord Northcliffe, after visiting Palestine, declared last week in 
the Times that he had found the country “in a most unhappy 
condition.” He said that “as an old supporter of Zionist 
ideals” he was profoundly disappointed to find the Zionists 
eausing so much unrest. “ Native Palestinian Jews, as much as 
British residents, resent what they describe as the arrogance 
and swagger of the new arrivals from the Ghettoes of Central 
Europe.” The 700,000 Moslems and Christians who, with 
70,000 Jews, inhabit Palestine, dislike and fear the immigrant 
Zionists who, their leaders declare, “ will completely occupy and 
control” the country. Lord Northcliffe commends Sir Herbert 
Samuel’s “fairness in a most difficult task,” but advocates a 
full and public inquiry into the condition of Palestine. Lord 
Northcliffe is perfectly right. 





A] 


Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Feb. 16, 
1922; 6 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, {64; 
Thursday week, 947; a year ago, S54. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY, 
WHAT THE NATION WOULD LIKE. 


eer confusion in national affairs grows greater and 
greater. No man knows where we stand, either 
at home or abroad, or can say whether the unrest, or rather 
the menace of revolt, is worse in Ireland or in India, in 
Egypt or in Palestine. The country is equally uncertain 
whether there is going to be a dissolution or not ; whether 
the Government is going to accept the Geddes Report or 
let it be killed by the powerful bureaucratic interests 
that are arrayed against it. Nothing, again, is 
known as to what the future relations of the various 
sections of the Coalition are to be. Here, indeed, 
the doubt and the darkness are thick enough to 
be felt. We doubt if even Mr. Lloyd George himself 
knows whether he will finish off the Unionist Party which 
he has so nearly killed, or whether he will set up an entirely 
new party, a party formed from the Coalition Liberals, 
to which a certain number of Unionists will have a special 
invitation, with the single political principle of loyalty 
to Mr. Lloyd George. Again, there is the possibility that, 
as an expert in party-breaking, the Prime Minister will 
now turn to the Labour Party and smash it as he has 
smashed in turn the Liberal and the Unionist Parties. 

The results of all this uncertainty are about as bad for 
trade and business as they could possibly be. It is true 
that there has been a certain Stock Exchange revival, 
and that the general signs are good, but this is no proof 
that the country likes the present state of things. On 
the contrary, it is only a proof of how strong are the influ- 
ences at work for a trade revival, They are actually able 
to operate even when the country is in the position it is 
in to-day. It is an illustration of what we have always 
said—-that the essential conditions are by no means bad, 
and that if we could only put our governmental house 
in order we should soon see a return of prosperity on a 
great scale. If we can actually achieve the beginnings of 
revival when there are uncertainty and mismanagement, 
and an appalling weight of unnecessary taxation, what would 
happen if businesslike methods and reduced taxation were 
allowed to have their healing effect? It is as casy to 
answer this question as it is to answer the question that 
rises to the lips when, in a March blizzard, the golden-hued 
crocuses are pushing through the snow: “ If these flowers 
can come out even in weather like this, what would they 
do if the snow were to go, the sun to shine, and the air 
to be warm?’ The whole ground would be carpeted with 
them ! 

In conditions so harassing, so tantalising as those before 
us, it is worth while to consider what the nation would like 
if it could get outside the enchanted circle woven round 
it by the politicians and be allowed a free choice in public 
affairs. There need be little doubt as to the answer. 
What the nation would like, above everything else, would 
be a period of rest and recuperation —a period in which it 
would hear little or nothing about abstract politics or 
so-called reforms and could devote itself entirely 
to the task of reeovery through a conservative but 
enlightened handling of our finances. A _ policy is 
wanted which would encourage individual enterprise, 
which would conserve the national energy, which 
would make it better worth while for people to 
develop and expand commerce than to spend their time in 
trying to cut down their expenses, or to escape taxation by 
taking an ingenious advantage of this or that loop-hole in 
the armour of the tax-collector. 

Rest, time to breathe, time to re-make ruined businesses 
or to put them at least upon a sound foundation—these 
are slogans which really appeal to the people. 

But the nation not only knows what it would like, it 
knows how it would like to get it. It would like to get 
this happy condition in its affairs—this political rest-cure— 
by means of a Ministry of National Trustees, This would 
mean, in effect, a thorough investigation of our financial 
position and the rearranging of our affairs, = as 
& company, not ruined but in serious difficultics, is brought 
tound, not by recourse to liquidation and the Official 
Receiver, but by handing it over to “trustees for the 
thareholders ” for the period required for a new start, 





The country would not only like such a plan, but 
knows the men it would like to see carrying it out, 
We venture to say that, wherever men meet, outside what 
we may call the professional politicians’ circle, they 
complain of the present state of affairs, and the levity with 
which our affairs are treated by the Government. The 
talk goes something in this way: “ Why can’t we ‘sack 
the lot’? Why can’t Edward Grey form a Ministry ? 
He is a quiet, sensible, reasonable, unsensational man, 
whom the country trusts. It doesn’t matter a rap what 
his pre-war politics were. He understands moderate 
Englishmen—the people who want a quiet life and a fair 
deal, and who are not going to job for the Labour people on 
one side or the Capitalists on the other. There are plenty of 
people of like mind who are prepared to stand by him 
and serve under him. One does not want him to give up 
any principles. If he would give up his connexion with 
the ‘ Wee Frees,’ and so shake himself free from all strict 
and selfish party traditions, that would be quite sufficient. 
By such an act of renunciation he would make it possible, 
not only for his personal friends and for the non-party 
people in the country, but for a vast number of Unionists, 
to come under his banner. There are voters by the 
hundreds of thousands in the Unionist Party who would 
be eager to support him, except for the fear that he might 
bring in his train the old and discredited ‘ Wee Free 

gang—the people who first spoilt Mr. Lloyd George, by 
giving into every violent demand made by him, and then 
let themselves be betrayed and kicked out of office by 
their own spoilt child.” 

For ourselves, we agree with such talkers who are 
to be heard in clubs, railway carriages, on ’Change, 
and in every commercial office and institution in the 
country. We believe that if Lord Grey of Fallodon 
would cut himself free from all existing party con- 
nexions and take on the national job in a national spirit, 
the country would rise like one man to acclaim him. Ji 
we are told that Lord Grey cannot govern the country 
by himself, and it is useless to suggest his name without 
showing how he could form a Ministry, we are willing 
to accept the challenge. There are quite enough men 
to be found who are not hide-bound political partisans 
to form just the Ministry we desire. For example, there 
is Lord Milner. As his whole career shows, he is by no 
means a politician who spends his time in mumbling mere 
party shibboleths. He is a man who would be invaluable 
either as Colonial Secretary or at the Foreign Office, for 
he is an Imperialist without the taint of Militarism or 
aggressiveness. As his Egyptian Report showed, he is 
more likely to go too far than too short a way in that recon- 
struction and reconsideration of our Overseas policy 
which has become necessary. Lord Milner might be 
balanced by another statesman in whose character hide- 
bound partisanship has no share. That is Mr. McKenna. 
Mr. McKenna has cut himself adrift from ordinary party 
politics, but, at the same time, he has gained the unbounde:| 
confidence of the City, and especially of the banking world. 
We do not speak without the book when we say that there 
would be a sigh of relief throughout the business worl 
of England and Scotland if it became known that Mr. 
McKenna had come into a Ministry of Rest and Recupera- 
tion as Chancellor of the Exchequer. To ask him to do 
that would be to ask him to make a great financial sacrifice, 
but we believe he would answer the call under the con- 
ditions we have stated. 

Another tower of strength for a Ministry of the kind we 
are describing is, we believe, to be found in the Duke of 
Devonshire. It is the proud boast of his house, or rather 
of the friends of his house, for Cavendishes do not boast, 
that they care only for power when they can serve or save 
the State. We have no right to speak for the Duke of 
Devonshire, but we cannot believe that if he came 
to understand that the call was the call of duty he would 
refuse it. There are plenty of other people whom we 
could name who could undertake the work, several of 
them at present within the Government or giving it a 
mild support in the House of Lords or House of Commons. 
It might, however, at this juncture do more harm than 
good to name them. Still, they exist; of this there 1s 
no doubt. ' 

We may safely point out one other source of supply 
among those who are not politicians. The Geddes Com- 
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mittee contains several men of affairs, of high financial 
and administrative knowledge, who would prove most 
useful members of the Government of our thought. A 
Ministry devoted to reconstruction will want powerful 
financial help, not merely at the Treasury, but in all the 
reat spending departments. Men like Lord Inchcape, 
er Faringdon, Sir Guy Granet, Sir Joseph Maclay, and 
Sir Eric Geddes would be just the men required for 
national administration. 

It must not be supposed that, while declaring that this 
is what the country would like, and that it would be right 
in liking this solution of its present troubles, we consider 
that the party system could be got rid of, or ought to be 
got rid of, for ever. We believe that in normal times the 
party system is necessary to the proper working of demo- 
cracy. When we say the party system, we mean not only 
a strongly-organized party to support the men who are 
in office, but also a strongly-organized Opposition ready 
to take the place of the Government if it blunders or 
enters into a period of decrepitude, as will all Ministries 
who hold office too long. The body politic, like the body 
natural, may sometimes want a rest cure, and, indeed, 
occasionally nothing else will save it; but neither can 
live for ever upon a régime of rest cures. Therefore, our 
Ministry of Rest and Reconstruction ought not to look 
to hold office for more than two or three years at the 
very most. When its work was accomplished we should 
go back to the old system of Government and Opposition. 
But we should go back to it strengthened by the feeling 
that if a Ministry did not behave itself, but acted with the 
mixture of levity, cynicism, and pure folly with which the 
present Government has acted, and if the Opposition 
would not do its necessary work, that Ministry should 
be replaced by another national trusteeship. At present, 
when a strong Government gets into power, and for some 
reason or other is opposed by a weak and distracted 
Opposition, it becomes absolutely demoralized. When 
the word has gone round, “ There is no alternative to us,” 
all the Departments think they can do what they like. 
‘Take away from them the fear of “If you blunder you will 
be shown up by the Opposition and very likely lose your 
job,” and there is no limit to Government ineptitude. 

One word more. We shall not get what the country 
would like by merely talking about it, or again, by waiting 
vill somebody, name unknown, or some body of persons, 
names unknown, of great importance comes out and calls 
to Lord Grey to save the country by a non-party Ministry. 
This is the sort of miracle which does not happen. To be 
perfectly frank, if Lord Grey were going to save the 
situation, the only way in which he could do it would be 
in effect by copying Chatham. He would say, though, of 
course, he would never say it in such grandiose language, 
that the country needed saving, and that he believed that 
he could save it and that nobody else could. He would 
then ask the people to follow him in the work. If he 
did that, the country would thrill as instantly to the 
whisper, “ We have found a man at last,” as it did in the 
case of Chatham. The echo of that whisper would again 
run round the civilized world as it did when Frederick the 
(Great said, “ England has been long about it, but she has 
at last found a man.” 

But what will Lord Grey do? We cannot profess to 
say. Will he let his sense of public duty be overcome 
by, we will not say false modesty, for that is not his defect, 
but by that kind of feeling which lurks in the minds of so 
many men of his temperament, “ It is all very fine to talk 
in this way, but it is imaginative rhetoric, and the world 
1s not governed by that sort of thing” ? That is a senti- 
ment for which in quiet times we have a good deal of 
sympathy ; but we venture to say that it is not the last 
word in politics, and it may be, in circumstances like the 
present, a very injurious word. 





THE BY-ELECTIONS. 

FJNHE remarkable victories of the Labour candidates 

in the Clayton and Camberwell elections are 
messages sent direct to the address of the Government, 
no matter what allowances we may make for the special 
circumstances in the two constituencies. Perhaps the 
fairest summary of these elections would be to say that 
they were votes of censure on the Government and not 





votes of confidence in Labour. It is to be noticed that 
in neither constituency was there a Liberal candidate. 
In each case there was a straight fight between a Unionist 
and a representative of Labour. It is obvious that in 
eases of this sort those who are annoyed with the Govern- 
ment—as most people are to-day, with very good reason 
—can show their annoyance only by voting for the 
opponent of the Government, bear what political label 
he may, or else by abstaining. As most people who are 
really interested in politics like to vote, the Labour 
candidate in such a by-election probably gets a good 
many votes which he would not get at a General Election. 
The moderate elector who has no great love for the Labour 
Party says to himself: “ After all, the Government have 
still got a large majority. A reduction of it will do them 
much more good than harm. It will be a warning to 
them to take notice of what people like me are thinking. 
Therefore I shall vote for the Labour man. A success 
for Labour at a by-election will not put Labour into 
power anyhow, so I can shoot my dart at the Government 
without any danger. Of course, 2t a General Election 
I should have to be more careful.” 

It may be asked what understanding there is between 
the Labour Party and the Independent Liberals in the 
constituencies. The truth seems to be that there is no 
formal understanding at all. Labour dislikes the Inde- 
pendent Liberals almost more than it dislikes the men it 
calls Tories. Everything depends, then, upon whether 
the organizations on the spot desire to come to some 
arrangement. No doubt the Independent Liberals would 
like to have an alliance with Labour, and some of them 
have manoeuvred for such an alliance with an earnestness 
that has fallen short of dignity. But they can hardly 
expect the Labour Party seriously to accept the invitation. 
The Labour Party is stronger now than at any previous 
time, and an alliance could be made only on the conditions 
imposed by the Labour Party. Nevertheless there is a 
natural enough wish in many constituencies’ where a 
Labour candidate and an Independent Liberal are both 
standing that the less likely candidate should disappear in 
the common interest. In some constituencies this has 
happened ; in a great many it will not happen. Neither 
Liberal nor Labour organizations care for dictation from 
their headquarters, and the Labour organizations are of 
the two much the more determined to decide for themselves. 

All the accounts of the Clayton and Camberwell by- 
elections agree in telling us that unemployment and the 
Geddes Report were the two most prominent subjects for 
discussion. What is one to say of a political campaign 
in which simultaneously more work was demanded and 
the Geddes Report was freely condemned? It all seems 
hopeless. Unless there is a huge reduction in public expen- 
diture employment will not rapidly increase, and unless 
the total cuts in expenditure proposed in the Geddes Report 
are put into effect there will be no hope of a real reduction 
of expenditure. Those who voted for the Labour candidates 
at Clayton and Camberwell in fact voted for a contradiction. 
Unhappily in constituencies where manual workers are 
the vast majority it would be extremely difficult to convince 
the voter that he is contradicting himself. If you ques- 
tioned him he would probably tell you that he genuinely 
wants to see public expenditure reduced, and it is obvious, 
without his word for it, that he wants to put an end to unem- 
ployment. What he cannot see, however, is that crushing 
taxation is preventing the recovery of trade. He has a 
vague dislike of Capital, and when he is told that because 
of the crushing taxation very little fresh Capital is being 
put into industry he is inclined to remark “So much the 
better!” He does not pay direct taxes himself and he is 
unable to trace their incidence. He actually does not 
know that high taxation means reduced employment. 
Therefore he criticises the Geddes Report on general 
grounds, not at all regarding it as an instrument for stimu- 
lating trade and so doing the very thing he wants, but 
thinking of it as a plan brutally devised for hitting him in 
some interest of his own. 

Take an instance. Both in Clayton and in Camberwell 
great play was made with the proposal in the Geddes Report 
to raise the school age from five years to six. This was 
represented as an imposition upon the working-man’s 
household. The mother who sends her child of five years 
old to school with joy does so, not so much because she ig 
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interested in education, as because she wants the child to be 
safely looked after. Following this line of thought, that 
the Geddes Report is an attack upon the rights and privi- 
leges and even upon the wages and pensions of Government 
employees and poor people, the Labour candidates induced 
their followers to join in condemnation of the only important 
instrument which the moment provides for helping 
everybody. 

As both the Unionist candidates were so decisively beaten, 
the Unionist organizations, particularly after Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech on Tuesday, will probably continue 
to co-operate closely with the National Liberals. Such a 
measure of self-protection is natural enough. But the 
Government will make a great mistake if they imagine that 
the dangers to their position will be avoided by mere 
methods of organization and a close, instead of a loose 
association with their political cousins. It was a remark- 
able fact that, in the two by-elections, neither Unionist 
candidate cared to say that he was a real supporter of the 
Government. Both reserved tothemselves the right to do 

retty well as they liked. In these circumstances the best 
ine for the Government to tuke—if they have the sense to 
take it, which we doubt—is to put an end at once to all the 
ridiculous misunderstandings about the Geddes Report. 
At present the Report is being used by both sides to the 
disadvantage of the Government. One side abuses the 
Government for sanctioning it, and the other side abuses 
the Government for not making any practical use of it. At 
present by their treatment of the Report the Government 
stand to lose everything and to gain nothing. 

Let them, then, make up their minds that public economy 
is the one thing in English politics which matters. Let 
them announce to the country that they mean to insist 
upon the Report, the whole Report, and nothing but the 
Report. By this we mean, not necessarily that every 
proposal for departmental rearrangement should be 
accepted—for we can well conceive that in many instances 
the departments know better than the members of the 
Geddes Committee—but that the total reduction in expendi- 
ture proposed in the Report should be insisted upon. There 
ought to be no compromising about a single penny. If the 
Government act with their usual fear of noisy sections they 
will fail, but if they have as much courage as Governments 
ought to have, they can still do the right thing and save the 
country. 





MR. BALFOUR AND THE UNITED STATES. 


le Mr. Balfour could possibly add to the invaluable 
services which he rendered not only to the British 
Empire but to all humanity by his leadership of the British 
delegation at Washington, he added to them by his speeches 
when he was entertained at luncheon by the British 
Government and at dinner by the Pilgrims. These 
speeches were a message to all men of goodwill, and were 
the crown of his work at Washington—a work which 
exceeded in importance anything that he has done in his 
long career. . 

Nowhere have we seen the philosophy which is the 
foundation of a new order for the world better expressed. 
Mr. Balfour is first and foremost a genuine friend and a 
convinced admirer of America. This, of course, is no new 
thing, for ever since he was a young man Mr. Balfour has 
regarded Anglo-American friendship as a cardinal point 
in a wise foreign policy. What we like in particular about 
his survey of the whole situation is that “7 so to speak, 
insures us against failure by picking out friendship with 
America as the thing to which we must hold fast in any 
case. He thus provides something permanent which even 
in the worst circumstances will be the nucleus of a larger 
constructive policy of world-wide conciliation. Of course 
he hopes that the first attempt at world-wide conciliation 
will be successful, as is obvious from the fact that he 
insists that Anglo-American friendship must not bo culti- 
vated as an isolated thing. It is inclusive and compre- 
hensive, not exclusive. Mr. Balfour has thus displayed 
caution and practical common sense in combination with a 
far-ranging idealism. 

The nature of the circumstances enabled Mr. Balfour’s 
ideals to yield their due results from the first moment at 
Washington. He tells us that he was quite unaware of 
what Mr. Hughes, the American Secretary of State, was 





going to say on the opening day of the Conference. When 
Mr. Hughes startled the world by proposing one of the 
boldest acts of good faith which history can record, Mr 
Balfour did not need to consult his colleagues or ask for 
instructions from London. He immediately recognized 
that Mr. Hughes’s programme met at every point the 
instinctive longings of the British people for peace and 
safety, for agreement instead of war, and for an end to the 
half-witted policy of ruining oneself by means of expensive 
preparations for ultimate annihilation. He welcomed 
with open arms the Hughes plan which we have now the 
satisfaction of believing has ruled out dangerous disputes 
from the Pacific. It was a case of the natural leaping 
together of British and American minds. Thus there is 
no doubt that even if Mr. Hughes and Mr. Balfour did not 
convince all the foreign delegates at Washington—though 
for our part we believe they did—they established for 
their two countries a moral hegemony of the world which 
will never be forgotten and which will grow in strength 
as time goes on. America and Britain led the world. 

It is curious to notice when one looks into Mr. Balfour's 
philosophy of international co-operation how closely it 
resembles economic law. Mr. Balfour, while saying all 
that there was fairly and reasonably to be said in defence 
of the old diplomacy declared that in former days he was 
the best diplomatist who carried off from a dispute or a 
conference the greater part of the spoils. Of course under 
any conceivable system of diplomacy there must be occa- 
sions on which not to make good a claim to a particula: 
thing demanded is to suffer a material loss. But apart 
from special cases, Mr. Balfour asserted that in a general 
way “ the good of the part is always the good of the whole.” 
That is to say, in the complicated and closely-connected 
state of the world to-day every country gains something 
by the prosperity of its neighbour and loses something by 
its neighbour’s adversity. If this principle could be 
appreciated in every country the new diplomacy would 
instantly have won the day. It ought to be understood 
that a nation which retires from a conference feeling that 
it has been “ done in” is bound to suffer from restlessness 
or a sense of grievance which may fester into violence 
until the wrong is righted. Yet there are actually people 
who imagine that if the other party to a dispute expresses 
satisfaction with the settlement they themselves must have 
behaved foolishly and might have gained more if they had 
held out for more! They are like the horse-buyer who 
suffers agonies of annoyance when the coper accepts his 
offer with alacrity. “‘ What a fool I have been!” laments 
the buyer, “the man would evidently have taken less.” 
In the new order of the world it is essential to remember 
that any nation which is dissatisfied with its bargain will 
try to get out of it. The rule, therefore, should be to 
deprive nations of grievances, not to provide them with 
grievances in the belief that this provision is a brilliant 
example of clever statesmanship. 

Mr. Balfour's argument most closely resembled economic 
law when he expressed his belief that there is no such 
thing as “a fixed amount of advantage ” out of which 
each nation can get its share and no more. The study of 
economics shows us that there is no such thing as a fixed 
amount of money to be handed out in wages ; nor is there 
any such thing as a fixed amount of work, so that workers 
who are loyal to one another ought not to do too much 
work lest their mates should become unemployed. In the 
economic sphere money wisely applied to production 
produces more money ; and hard work makes new openings 
for work. So it isin diplomacy. No country can be truly 
prosperous unless it associates and deals with other 
nations on friendly and mutually trusting terms. 

Britain and America stand for these ideas before the 
world and they hope to draw everybody else into the 
same orbit of thought and action. As Mr. Harvey the 
American Ambassador said, “ Mr. Balfour triumphed by 
truth, not tact.” Before the Washington Conference 
Mr. Harvey had remarked that Mr. Balfour would undergo 
at Washington not an ordeal of battle but an ordea! of faith. 
Mr. Balfour came through the ordeal not only unscathed 
but victorious because he had recognized from the beginning 
that, if Englishmen and Americans followed their instincts 
in keeping together, every other good thing would be likely 
to follow. He did not go haggling. He dealt as a man of 


honour deals privately with other men of honour. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF RIDICULOUS GOODNESS. 


OWADAYS people make a great effort to see the 
ridiculous side of things. The power of doing so, 
which we have acquired, is mixed up with all our virtues, 
with our tolerance, our courage, and our innate love of 
individual liberty. We are bidding fair to become a 
nation of satirists, though as yet no great spokesman has 
arisen to give voice to our mood. We are still in the 
midst of what has been wittily called “ the ironical silence 
which follows upon a great controversy.” The educated 
mean much that they never say fur fear of seeming prigs, 
and the uneducated say all day long what they do not 
mean, apparently for purposes of self-control and in order 
to keep up their spirits. Street controversies—small quarrels, 
we mean, between omnibus-drivers or van-drivers or lift- 
men and their passengers, or any of the hundred and one 
differences of opinion which go on in the hearing of the 
yublic—are still conventionally described as matches of 
Pad language. As a matter of fact, it is not the bad 
language but the satire which strikes the passer-by. 
Almost all small misfortunes are ridiculed by their victims, 
if those victims have an audience. The same is true of 
small hardships. A bad London fog may be said to 
sparkle with the jokes of the working cockneys whom it 
smothers. To have no sense of humour is a reproach we 
dare not make to a friend—as well tell him he has no sense 
of honour. We are training ourselves to see the absurd 
side of everything—and to seek in absurdity both con- 
solation and variety. All this has, as we have said, its 
very fine side. It is productive of heroism this humorous 
discounting of hardship—it has killed hypocrisy and 
scotched boasting, but it is productive also of tragedy. 

Looking as we do for the ridiculous, we very often find it 
in real worth. The modern use of the word “ worthy ”’ is 
just now a case in point. If we say that a man is “* very 
worthy,” we mean that we set a very small value upon 
him and his goodness. We do not mean that his goodness 
is a pretence. All the same there isa tacit irony about eur 
words, and we are poking a moment’s solemn fun at him. 
If a man’s general acquaintance set him down as worthy, 
there probably is something ridiculous about him, but it is 
something which in the past would have been far less 
generally perceived and scornfully alluded to than it is 
now. Even now it is almost impossible to say what it is 
that he lacks or has too much of, and quite impossible for 
the man himself to recognize, correct or even hide his latent 
absurdity. There is a touch of tragedy about his 
position. We see him, probably he sees himself, plodding 
patiently along very much weighted by his principles, 
and never getting any of the applause and encouragement 
that falls to the lot of those who travel a great deal lighter 
and are not half so trustworthy. He knows he is good— 
all good people do know it except the very best—and he 
cannot for the life of him see why the fact impresses no 
one and frankly amuses so many. It must often seem 
hardly worth while to go on with the effort. People say 
he is rather “inhuman,” but whatever does that mean ? 
He is not at all devilish, not at all animal, nor at all unkind. 
He is simply without the grace and sympathy which is 
what we really like in each other, whether it goes with 
“worth ” or not. 

The flavour of ridicule, which clung so long to the word 
“amiable ” is, we think, beginning to fade away. For a 
long time it seemed to contradict itself and meant unlov- 
able. It was used to describe a non-contentious person 
without attraction and did not suggest any other good 
quality than readiness to agree or perhaps absence of 
spitefulness attributable to stupidity. Lately we have 
heard it applied in a less derogatory sense. People are 
called amiable in much the same sense as they are called 
harmless, it is not so warm a commendation as blameless, 
and far less commendatory than “nice.” There is 
something rather sad, if one thinks of it, about the 
way in which these somewhat insipid people are swept 
aside with a derisive smile. They, too, must wonder 
why their savourlessness is regarded as ridiculous, while 
so many people capable of being so “nasty ” have friends 
and to spare. They never say an ill-natured word or pick 
a quarrel or take offence. It comes natural to them to be 
good-natured and, of course, they are rather proud of 
their dispositions, but perhaps they wish they were 





worse, when they realize how little they are appreciated 
and how often they are likened to “old sheep” and 
otherwise scoffingly alluded to. 

Perhaps no goodness is so often ridiculous as the goodness 
of the philanthropist. It is almost a pity that Mrs. Jellaby 
was ever created! She has caused so many good people 
to be undervalued. Pity is often absurd to those who 
cannot see its object. When a short-sighted and un- 
imaginative person, specially a woman, sees another 
woman expending her own emotion, and perhaps other 
people’s money, about a cause outside a limited range of 
vision she laughs. Laughter is catching and unthinking 
people, who could very well see what is going on if they 
would look, join in the senseless derision. The result is 
that many a sensitive person gives her whole mind and 
strength to work about which she dare not talk, becoming 
self-centred and embittered because she gets no sym- 
pathy. It is always respectable to work for yourself or for 
anyone else who can be seen or for any cause close by, but 
causes which appeal only to the imaginative often cover 
their adherents with ridicule, especially if they are 


taken up by old maids. Not that we think the par- 
ticular forms of goodness ascribed to old maids are 


always ridiculed. They are not, but there is no doubt 
such a thing as ridiculous innocence, that is, a want 
of knowledge of the world inexcusable in a sympathetic 
person who has long watched it. It may be hard that for 
such ignorance anyone should be ridiculed, but it is 
inevitable. Whatever is out of proportion is grotesque ; 
and the qualities of a child destroy the symmetry of a grown 
up character. Gullibility is often a form of goodness, but 
it is very difficult not to be amused at it. The gullible 
person is very unfortunate, unless he is really great. Then 
he may stand where the sublime touches the ridiculous. 
There are people who imagine that everyone is good, and 
there are others who see the good in everyone. A vast 
number of silly people belong to the type of St. Francis, 
but it is a type that produces the nearest approach to 
perfection which human nature is capable of. Saints do 
not know the world, but to do the world justice it always 
knows a saint and always respects him. 

Something of tragedy hangs about official goodness. It 
is always a target for ridicule. Yet it is the duty of 
many a man to be, as it were, officially good. A school- 
master in the performance of his duty almost must appear 
better than he is. That is, he must be an example, and no 
one is a conscious example quite spontaneously. A 
parson again simply cannot always say what he thinks. 
He must, to a certain extent, say what is expected of him. 
Yet for doing so he is often ridiculed, though if he did not 
do so he would be condemned. Something of the sort is 
true of almost every public man. The position must often 
be a horribly painful one. 

Extreme scrupulosity is another form of goodness which 
is very often ridiculed, and that is very hard for the good 
people who suffer from it. It is in truth nothing but a 
form of mental asceticism, and physical asceticism always 
exacts from the world its toll of admiration. It is no longer 
the fashion—but only in one form is it even now con- 
sidered ludicrous. In the middle ages even dirt was 
admired. Now it has been sneered out of the list of works 
of supererogation, and never excused but on the score of 
dire poverty. Scrupulosity is the hair shirt of the mind. 
Everyone laughs at the discomfort of the wearer, and 
perhaps nowhere else is the tragedy of ridiculous goodness 
so patent—or so hopeless. 





WOOD LARKS AND ROCK PIPITs. 

FP HEY are closely related these two little brown birds, 

yet they do not often see or even hear one another. 
The wood larks of South Devon rarely come down from the 
hills to within two hundred feet of the sea-level, and the 
rock pipits never ascend so high as that. They might 
well be called the hill larks and the sea larks from their 
respective haunts. What the causes may be which induce 
the wood larks to consider one district more desirable than 
another for residential purposes it is not possible to say. 
There are large areas of England which they carefully 
avoid, and yet here and there one comes across quite 
strong colonies of them. The clay lands of Suffolk they 
shun, but the heathy country on the Norfolk border is one 
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of their best-known haunts. Over the greater part of 
Berkshire they are practically unknown, yet in Windsor 
Great Park they breed regularly and in some nvmers. 
In Derbyshire and Central Wales observers have made 
close studies of their habits, but the writer ventures to 
think that South Devon is their favourite abode. The 
wood larks seem to have a strong aversion to heavy or 
cold land, and like many human beings will not select any 
but a sandy or at least a dry and warm soil for their abode, 
and if this is on a hilltop so much the better. The Norfolk 
heaths, the Welsh hills, Windsor Park, that portion which 
they select, Devonshire plateaux, none of these are soppy 
and clammy in the early spring time when the birds are 
nesting. Probably there are reasons, too, of food supply, 
the presence of specially tasty insects in these districts 
which are further inducements; but we know too little 
of the wood larks’ ménu to be certain on that point. How 
ean they be identified and distinguished from the sky- 
larks? First by their flight and next by their note. 
Their tails are quite ridiculously short, so that they resemble 
a moulting skylark in August when his tail-feathers are 
almost non-existent. This gives them the appearance of 
having a very wide spread of wing in proportion to their 
length from bill to tail, and the rapid downbeat of the wings 
makes the flight seem curiously like to that of a steady- 
flying bat, if one may employ such an Irishism. 

Skylarks are swifter on the wing and can also mount 
aloft far more nearly to the perpendicular than their 
relatives. No British bird equals the skylark in the 
steepness of its ascent. It is this power to mount with 
ease that enables it to outfly even the merlin at times. 
The hawk must ring upward in a spiral while its quarry 
rises directly. An experienced falconer said that he had 
seen an old cock skylark go singing up into the air with 
two merlins toiling in pursuit till the lark was out of sight 
and the merlins looked but dots and were called down to 
the lure. The woodlark scales no such vast altitudes. 
Two hundred feet above the ground is nearer to his limit, 
and when at a convenient height he will sail to and fro 
in curves and circles or hang kestrelwise head to the wind 
singing to his heart’s content. Then is the time to study 
the variety of his song phrases and to learn to appreciate 
the quality of his tones. ‘The phrases are a succession of 
single, double, or more rarely triple calls, each of which 
may be expressed in letters, for the bird really can be said 
to use some of our vowels and consonants—a most rare 
thing among song-birds. Among them are “ Twéé, twéé 
. . . Séwér, séwér . Whééyii, whééyii—each re- 
peated from four or five up to twelve or fifteen times, 
according to the vigour of the song. If the bird is perched 
on a tree the runs are shorter than when he is on the wing. 
It looks bald and dull when written down, but the tone is 
quite delightful, so mellow and full and with a bubbling 
sweetness that is not matched by any other British bird. 
There is none of the skylark’s brilliant quality nor its 
joyousness of song which Shelley longed to learn— 

“Teach me half the gladness 

That thy brain must know: 

Such harmonious madness 

From my lips would flow. 

The world should listen then, as I am listening now.” 
It does not carry far nor thrill us like that. It is but the 
flute to the skylark's violin. Yet the flute has a beauty 
and a charm which the violin cannot claim, and experts 
in bird orchestras have good reason for placing the wood- 
lark high in the ranks of musicians. This may be set down 
by some as mere pose, begotten of the wish to seem superior 
and boast of higher knowledge; but when one has come 
under the charm of the song, one abandons that suspicion. 

Their music is the more welcome because we hear it in 
the very early spring and late into the autumn. From early 
February to July and from September till perhaps the 
beginning of December they may be heard. In one of 
Mrs. Gatty’s Parables from Nature there is a delightful 
account of the young robin who consulted an old woodlark 
as to the wisdom of singing when winter was so near. 
She employed some literary licence in calling the woodlark’s 
song “low and mournful,” yet showed in this story as in 
s0 many others her close and accurate observation of 
Nature. 

They are early nesters, often having eggs by mid-March. 
The writer has seen well-fledged nestlings on April 26th. 





In South Devon they breed in the heather and bramble. 
covered stretches where the short grass strives to make 
head against the stronger-growing plants. In Windsor 
Park their favourite sites were near to isolated oak trees in 
the drier portiors of the Park south of Cumberland Lodee 
as was recorded by Mr. E. E, Pettit. It is best not to 
particularize the spots exactly. 

The writer lately heard from a lady of a pet woodlark 
which she once possessed. It used to sing delightfully 
and became so tame that it passed almost as much time 
in the rooms of the house as in its cage. It would perch 
on her hand and run up her arm to her shoulder, sit on 
her finger to be carried to the window to catch flies, and 
its special dainty was a spider. Its deeply-lamented death 
might, she thought, be due to overindulgence in spiders, 
for the bird polished off ten at a meal and next day was 
found dead. Possibly house spiders are less wholesome 
for them than the smaller species which the woodlarks 
find on the hills. 

Woodlarks are essentially local birds, but the rock pipits 
are found all along the coastline of Great Britain and 
Ireland wherever the sea marge is fringed by rock. The 
long line of the East Coast from the Thames to the Humber 
they consider too dull and so avoid it. One might safely 
say that the more rugged and picturesque the seashore is, 
the more can one be sure of finding the rock pipits. Where 
long reefs of rock are uncovered by the ebb tide and boulders 
overgrown with seaweed are piled beneath the cliffs, there 
a pair of the little greeny-brown birds are sure to be seen, 
As Browning wrote in James Lee :— 

“Oh good gigantic smile o’ the brown old earth, 

This autumn morning! How he sets his bones 
To bask in the sun, and thrusts out knees and fect 
For the ripple to run over in its mirth: 


Listening the while, where on the heap of stones 
The white breast of the sealark twitters sweet.”’ 


The call-note is not really a twitter but a shrill little 
chirp, and the bird is no expert vocalist, though the male 
will at times give a pleasant song when on the wing. The 
distinctive habit of the rock pipits is that they alone 
of the small birds live on marine insects. There are 
quantities of minute creatures among the decaying seaweed, 
but except when pressed by hunger, all the other small 
birds avoid them. One may walk for miles under the clifis 
without seeing a robin, hedge-sparrow, or wagtail searching 
for food; yet the rock pipits find that shore insects suit 
them and their young ones excellently. And they do not 
disagree with young cuckoos either, for twice has one of 
our Teed observers found a pair of rock pipits feeding a 
nestling cuckoo among the boulders. Their favourite haunt 
here is a stretch of coast where at high tide the waves 
break against low but precipitous sandstone cliffs. Tall 
pinnacles of isolated red rock stand sentinels on the line 
of what was once the margin of the land, absolutely 
unclimbable without the aid of ropes and perhaps a rocket 
to throw them over the top—rocks beloved by the herring 
gulls. The fishermen call it “an ironbound shop”; and 
if the wind freshens from the south-east, they must hasten 
away, for there is but one refuge place in six miles. Pere- 
grines, ravens, jackdaws by the score and herring gulls 
by the hundred come to these cliffs to nest, and there is a 
colony of house martins who use the red marl to build their 
nests under the beetling crags. 

The rock pipits often find a little pocket in the cliff where 
the wind has cut a recess in softer strata, and these 
hollows are most favourite sites for nests. Failing such a 
perfect home, they build amid tussocks of grass on the 
higher ledges. They are friendly little birds and not afraid 
of the fishermen who go prawning or collecting winkles in 
their haunts nor of the occasional visitor strolling under 
the cliffs. Those that live near the town are wonderfully 
tame and will search among the rock pools undismayed 
by children paddling and by bathers. It was but a short 
time ago that the writer saw one pursuing insects close to 
the bench where he was sitting on the parade. 

They are inconspicuous little folk, these rock pipits, yet 
they have a character of some distinction as the only 
small birds that have no fear of the sea even in its angriest 
moods. No change of temperature can drive them from 
their beloved homes on the bounds of the land and the sea. 
There are resemblances between them and our inshore 
fishermen in the tenacity with which they cling the whole 
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year through and from generation to generation to their 
chosen abode. And both are able to live and rear their 
families under circumstances which appear well-nigh 
impossible to the majority of birds and human beings. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
a 
BOOM IN SECURITIES. 

BANK RATE REDUCED—BUDGET PROSPECTS—RISE 
IN RAILWAY STOCKS—ACTIVITY SPREADING. 
{To THE Epiror or tHE “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—The reduction in the Bank Rate to 4} per cent. 
has given a further fillip to Investment Markets. The 
joint stock banks now allow only 2} per cent. on deposits, 
and that fact, coupled with the low rates for Treasury 
Bills, has had the effect of emphasizing the investors’ 
demands for securities. Moreover, two recent move- 
ments by the Government have also stimulated the rise 
in Government securities. Last week I referred to the 
effect produced by the withdrawal of the 5 per cent. 
Treasury Bonds, and last Monday the Market, which 
had been talking about the possibility of a big Funding 
Loan, became aware that not only was no such loan 
impending, but that holders of Exchequer Bonds for 
£35,000,0% maturing in April were being ofiered con- 
version into the 34 per cent. Conversion Loan on terms 
representing a price 1} per cent. above that current in 

the Market. 
“ ca * 

Accordingly, when this fact became known the buoyancy 
of the Investment Markets developed into an actual boom 
and fresh record prices were established in many directions, 
the War Loan, for example, rising to well over 97. More- 
over, fresh evidence was given on Monday of the investor’s 
readiness to absorb fresh capital issues, the subscription 
lists for the Victorian Loan for £4,000,000 being only 
open for a couple of hours; and, although at the time of 
writing a number of new issues of capital are known to 
be impending, of both a domestic and foreign nature, 
it looks as though the investor’s response would continue 
for a time. There are not wanting signs, too, that both 
as regards existing stocks and new capital issues, the 
activity of purely investment descriptions is about to 
extend into the semi-speculative descriptions. 

On more than one occasion, in commenting upon the 
rise in Government securities, I have emphasized the 
fact that the appreciation, so far from reflecting improved 
economic conditions in the country, owed its origin and 
progress to the glut of money arising out of unexampled 
stagnation in our trade. That is still true; but, never- 
theless, it may be interesting to note some of the effects 
likely to be produced upon the national balance-sheet 
itself by the change which has taken place in monetary 
and Stock Exchange conditions. As a consequence of 
the 5 per cent. War Loan and the 4 per cent. Tax Com- 
pounded Loan having both risen well above their issue 
prices, it seems likely that some portion, if not the whole, 
of the £30,000,000 hypothecated for sinking funds in 
connection with those Loans when they fall below the 
issue price will become available for general expenditure. 
In the second place, it must be: remembered that the 
lower money rates affect the Government’s charges in 
connection with its Treasury Bill operations. Not only 
is the present total of those bills about £140,000,000 less 
than a year ago, but the interest rate is somewhere about 
one half, and in that direction, therefore, it seems probable 
that the Chancellor may find himself with fifteen or twenty 
millions more for Supply expenditure than was the case 
last year. The total, however, is scarcely likely to be 
more than that, because it must be remembered that if 
Treasury Bills have been reduced there has been an increase 
of £300,000,000 in the Debt expressed in the volume of 
Treasury Bonds. Note, however, that the total Debt has 
risen on balance by £150,000,000, because other forms of 
debt, including some foreign obligations, have been repaid. 
Assuming, therefore, that the rise in Government Loans 
is maintained, it seems unwise to reckon on the Govern- 
ment saving more than about forty to fifty millions in 
interest and Sinking Fund charges for the coming year. 





On the other hand, this same rise in Government Stocks 
and Bonds will, no doubt, lessen the total of Govern- 
ment securities surrendered for payment of taxes, and, 
therefore, the Chancellor will not be obliged to Budget 
for so large a surplus for contingencies as would otherwise 
be the case. 

* a* * 

Nevertheless, and bearing in mind the spendthrift 
reputation which has been earned by the Government, 
I suggest that this so-called appreciation in National 
credit is not without its menace to the cause of economy, 
and the public should very clearly distinguish between 
any remission of taxation which results from real economy 
and that which may arise from such developments as 
those I have just referred to. For example, should, say, 
£30,000,000 be saved through economies in administration, 
and the sum be applied to reduction of taxation, the 
public is in every sense a gainer. Money which would 
have been applied to unproductive expenditure is set free 
for general use and tends to aid industrial progress, while 
incidentally the impeding influences of bureaucracy are 
curtailed, and Government servants at present employed 
on unproductive labour are free for employing their 
energies in directions more likely to be serviceable to the 
community. If, however, £30,000,000 of money becomes 
available for the remission of taxation just because it is 
not required for a Sinking Fund operation, there is no 
real diversion of funds from unproductive to productive 
expenditure, for the money would in any case have been 
disbursed by the Exchequer, and would have been available 
for the purpose of trade. Once again, therefore, I suggest 
that, as the time approaches for the presentation” of the 
Kstimates, the public should forget all such little 
Exchequer windfalls as those I have mentioned, and not 
allow their attention to be diverted from the one pressing 
need for Economy in Public Expenditure. 

** % C 

Even more remarkable than the rise in Government 
securities has been the activity and strength during the 
past week of English Railway stocks. At the end of 
last year I drew attention to the abnormally low level 
of Railway stocks; and the Market has now received a 
distinct stimulus, first from the satisfactory character of 
recent dividend statements, and second from the various 
merger schemes announced and impending. As regards 
these amalgamations, time, of course, must show how 
far they are likely to improve the prospects of the 
Railway investor. At the moment, however, not only 
do they lend an additional speculative interest to the 
Market, but it is felt that at least some economies should 
result and that Railway shareholders’ prospects cannot 
possibly be worsened, while they may be improved. 
Whether the interests of the travelling public will be 
best served by these mergers is not, of course, a matter 
for close consideration in a financial letter. Some idea 
of the remarkable gains which have taken place within 
one week in English Railway stocks may be gathered 
from the following brief table :— 


Prices Present 
a week ago. prices Ris 
(Feb, 22nd). 

Great Eastern .. oo 202 -. 34 4} 
Great Northern Def. 28 -. Bae <a) ee 
Great Western i. 884 - 
London Brighton Def... 45 dl} ass 64 
Chatham a ea 7h . 9 “a lj 
North Western. . ae 77 87 i ee 
South Western Def. .. 22 ° 26 es 4 
Metropolitan ae » 3 
Metropolitan District 234 .. 26 oo. a 
Midland Def. .. ue 52 58 ais 6 
North Eastern . . re 824 a 91 ae 8} 
South Eastern Def. 26 ae 30 = 4 


Nor is it only in English Railway stocks that there 
has been, as it were, an overflow of activity from the 
department for Government stocks. At the moment of 
writing there are indications too clear to be ignored that 
some of the better class Foreign Government stocks are 
engaging the attention of the speculative investor. ‘The 
great success of the Siam Loan, following upon the success- 
ful flotation of the loan for the Department of the Seine, 
showed that the British investor is still desirous of mixing 
Foreign with his Home investments; and when to this 
circumstance is added the fact that more than one Foreign 
loan is likely to be made in the near future, it is not 
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difficult to understand why the Market for Foreign stocks 
is showing signs of awakened life. 


Meanwhile, it is interesting to note that in France the 
decline in money rates is also having a favourable effect 
tipon some of the leading Investment securities where 
gains have been quite considerable. And because of the 
way in which markets react one upon another, the further 
improvement which has taken place in the American 
exchange on London is impressive. Rightly or 
wrongly, America is of the opinion that economic con- 
ditions in this country are tending to improve, and 
concrete expression of that view is being afforded in the 
appreciation of the British pound. Moreover, this change 
in American sentiment has probably been increased by 
the fact that apprehensions in the States of the passing 
of the Soldiers’ Pensions Bill (involving as it would a 
fresh era of inflation) have created a certain amount of 
local distrust. This has resulted in some purchases of 
British securities, thus accentuating the appreciation in 
sterling as measured in terms of American currency.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Artuur W. Kippy. 

The City, February 22nd. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

Tik CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY. 

(To tHe Epiton or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I agree with Mr. Cecil Chapman that it is high time 
that full credit should be given to the constructive aspects of 
the Charity Organization Society’s work. The public mind 
should be disabused of the idea that the Society’s work has 
been predominantly critical and destructive. The truth is, the 
C.O.8. has taken a very large share in shaping modern reme- 
dial movements and legislation. Limits of space allow me to 
give only a few examples: Tho Poor Law Conferences, which 
have had so large an influence in raising the tone and quality 
of Poor Law administration, were set on foot and almost 
entirely organized by the Charity Organization Society. In the 
movement for the better housing of working people, the 
Council of the London Society has from the first taken a large 
part. The Council’s agitation for reform in hospital adminis- 
tration inspired the formation of the King Edward’s Hospital 
Fund Committee, and in recent times it has been mainly 
responsible for the creation of the admirable Children’s Care 
Committees. The system of hospital almoners, now adopted by 
the leading London hospitals, is entirely due to the initiative 
of the London C.O.S. The Charity Organization Society has 
also played an active part in the campaign against the white 
plague by encouraging the formation of voluntary tuberculosis 
dispensaries, whilst the improved treatment of the homeless 
vagrant is in no small degree the outcome of reforms pressed 
forward by the Society. It may also be stated that the case- 
paper system originated by the Charity Organization Society 
has been made compulsory all through the country by the Local 
Government Board. 

Minally, the Charity Organization Society may justly claim 
public recognition for the invaluable opportunity it has pro- 
vided for people to qualify themselves for social work. 
Throughout the country, in all kinds of spheres, official and 
voluntary alike, men and women trained under the auspices 
of the Society are rendering conspicuous service at a time 
when the expansion of the relief work undertaken by the State 
is demanding the co-operation of a host of properly equipped 
social service workers.—I am, Sir, &c., Caarues E. Matter. 

Redford, Ockley. 








BIRD SANCTUARIES FOR LONDON. 

(To tHe Epitor or tHE ™ Sprcraror.’’] 
Str,—The interest of readers of the Spectator in natural 
history and in all wild life is well known. I am certain. 
therefore, that they will be not only ready but anxious to help 
in the admirable scheme for establishing bird sanctuaries in 
London parks which has just been adopted by the Office of 
Works. Lord Crawford and the Permanent Secretary to the 
Office of Works, Sir Lionel Earle, desire to establish and main- 
tain the bird sanctuaries, which will be a source of delight to 
all intelligent Londoners, without any expense to the tax- 
payer. Even those who care little about birds ought to support 
the Office of Works for setting such a good example! In one 
way it is easy to avoid expense as a sanctuary means roughly 





a thicket left to itself, except for the attentions of a discreet 
watcher; the more shy birds will not breed where gardeners ang 
for ever intruding and trimming and weeding. During the 
war birds which had not bred in London parks before did so 
simply because owing to the lack of gardeners they found 
cover where formerly there had been none. 

But there is another way in which expense can be saved, and 
here I come to the matter in which your readers can greatly 
help. The committee on whose recommendation the Office of 
Works is acting carefully went into the question of what kinds 
of birds might reasonably be attracted to London and what 
kinds of shrubs and plants were required to make London 
sufficiently attractive to them. A list has been drawn up, and 
having consulted Sir Liomel Earle, I have his authority for 
saying that if any of your readers will send plants for the 
sanctuaries, the carriage will be paid on the parcels and an 
acknowledgment will be sent to them. Here is a list of plants 
needed for getting the scheme under way :— 


Approx, 

Botanical Name. Common Name, quantity 

required, 
Prunus spenosa ee ee -- Blackthorn ee e» 1,500 
Rosa canina .. ee oe .. (Dog Rose) oe -» 1,000 
Cotoneaster in variety ace s% ee +. 1,000 
Cornus sanguinea ii Dogwood ae .. 1,000 
Prunus pennsylvanica. . Wild Red Cherry én 200 
Corylus Avellana = Common Hazel .. -. 1,000 
Crategus pyracantha on oh es os .. 1,000 
P oxyacantha ee Hawthorn es -. 1,000 
Ribes sanguinea ee Wild Currant .. .. 1,000 
Rosa rugosa... oe 6 ee on ne ee -. 1,000 
Symphoricarpus racemozus .. .. Snowberry os .. 1,000 
Prunus cerasus +e oe .. Wild Cherry “a -. 1,500 
Rubus canadensis oe oe .. Low Blackberry .- 200 
Rubus villosus ee ae High Blackberry .. 1,000 
Rosa rubiginisa ee oe Sweet Briar ap .. 1,000 
Rubus Idaeus .. - s Wild Raspberry. . .. 1,000 
Briers, Penzance in veriety .. e ses ae .. 2,000 
Ribes Grossularia ee oe «. Gooseberry oe -» 500 
Ulex europaeus ee -» Gorse .. ee +. 2,000 


Contributions of plants—the more the better—should he 
directed to the Superintendent, Hyde Park, London. Cards 
should be attached, and the Superintendent will be instructed 
to pay the carriage and remit the cards to the Office of Works 
for acknowledgment. There is no time to lose. The planting 
ought to be completed before the middle of March. 

How many persons will turn out to listen to the nightingales 
singing in Kensington Gardens, when nightingales do sing 
there?—I am, Sir, &e., A. 





CAPTAIN CASTEX AND SUBMARINE WARFARP. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpecratTor.’’] 
Sir,—Truth should be stronger than fiction, and in the interests 
of the former would it not seem appropriate to lay before tiie 
public the facts about which so much controversy has raged, 
and thus let men judge for themselves whether Lord Lee’s 
strictures were justified? In Captain Castex’s Synthése de la 
Guerre Sous-Marine, published by Challamel in 1920, the 

author writes as follows (pp. 27 and 28) :— 


“Engagée dans un conflit for- “ Engaged in a formidable con- 
midable d’ot elle attendait Phégé flict from which she expected to 
monie mondiale, l'ayant préparé, attain world hegemony, having 
voulu et déchainé, le voyant prepared it, willed it, and initi- 
tournant contre elle et compre- ated it, seeing the conflict going 
nant rapidement qu'elle y jouait against her and quickly realizing 
son existence, l’Allemagne avait that her existence was at stake, 
le devoir, pour sa cause, de Germany's duty in her own in- 
mettre en jeu tous les moyens et terest was to utilize all her re- 
de demander & Jlarme sous- sources and to call upon the 
marine de nutre au maximum & submarine to do its utmost to 
Tennemi. Elle devait ne pas la harm the adversary. She could 
négliger, sous peine de commetire not afford to neglect it without 
une faute grave de nature a lui risking the loss of the war,” 
faire perdre la partie.” 

The above is the author’s argument, and there is no question 
here of the famous “‘ Ainsi raisonnent les Allemands,” which 
occurs on an earlier page (p. 24) and relates to other arguments. 

After quoting Sir Percy Scott’s letter to the Times ot 
July 15th, 1914, in which he pointed out the value of the sub- 
marine for attacking the enemy’s vulnerable communications 
and his supplies of food and fuel, Captain Castex procecds :— 

*Puisque le sous-marin per- “As the submarine enabled 
mettait de la faire, il fallait them to do so, they had to make 
lutiliser. Son usage répondait & use of it. It enabled them to 
cet emploi integral des moyens make full use of their resources, 
sans lequel il ne faut pas without which there can be no 
attendre de vigueur dans les vigour in hostilities. In fact, one 
hostilités. En somme, on ne voit ean see nothing in all this, on the 
rien dans tout cela, de la part part of the Germans, which 1s 
des Allemands, qui ne soit abso- not absolutely correct from the 
lument correct militairement par- military point of view.” 
lant.”” 


After referring to the Germans’ having warned the world of 
their sinister intentions, he proceeds to condemn them for 
having, in too many cases, soiled their flag by the barbarities 
of their submarine warfare, aggravated by outrageous acts. 
The fact remains, however, that Captain Castex gives it as 
his opinion that the Germans, on purely military grounds, 
were justified in making use of their submarines for attacking 
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merchant ships. If he does not mean this, what does he mean? 
The continuance of goodwill and mutual confidence between 
France and England was never more desirable than to-day, and 
the attacks upon the First Lord of the Admiralty by a leading 
organ of his own country should not be allowed to embitter a 
controversy in which the Trench delegates themselves recog- 
nized the accuracy of the observations which he mado at 
Washington.—I am, Sir, &c., R. W. D. 
[As the French text of Captain Castex’s articles is now 
extremely difficult to procure we are glad to be enabled by our 
correspondent to put the relevant passages on record. We 
agree with him that Lord Lee has been very badly treated. 
But as controversy upon this subject might easily get out of 
hand and be detrimental to our relations with France we hope 
that the matter will now be allowed to drop.—Ep. Spectator.] 





ENGLISH RAILWAY STAFF IN 

(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—Would you kindly allow me to say a few words on this 
eubject? The English railway staff in India contains many old 
soldiers, and is doing work of which the majority of people 
in England are profoundly ignorant. In the tour of the 
Prince of Wales mention was made of the fact that before the 
T’rince of Wales reached Delhi there was a strike on the rail- 
way. The reason why he was able to get to Delhi was because 
there happened to be Englishmen working on the railway who 
did not go out on strike. During the Punjab disorders 
Englishmen were not unnaturally glad that they were not 
murdered or burnt alive. One reason why this did not take 
place was that the trains were kept running, and the English 
railway staff had something to do with keeping the trains run- 
ning. Shortly afterwards there was a big strike on this rail- 
way—the North-Western Railway—which stretches right across 
Northern India. This railway is important not only for the 
purposes of trade and commerce, but for military reasons as 
well. Troops are moved along this railway to protect the 
frontier. If the trains were not kept running the frontier 
tribes would come raiding down into India, and would loot 
the rich bazaars of the Punjab. It is also through the frontier 
that Bolshevists try to get their propaganda into India. The 
English railway staff had a good deal of sympathy with the 
Indian staff, but it was their devotion to duty that kept the 
trains running and saved a difficult situation. If Englishmen 
are to go to India—and India will lapse into anarchy if they 
do not—then it is not too much to expect that England will be 
interested in them, not only in those Englishmen who can 
afford to send their sons home for education, but in all English- 
men in India, and not least in those Englishmen in railway 
service in India, who by their devotion to duty are doing their 
hest to save India from anarchy and to safeguard the lives of 
Englishmen in that country.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oswatp YOUNGHUSBAND. 
Church Imperial Club, 75 Victoria Street, S.W. 


THE INDIA. 





THE INDIAN CRISIS. 
(To tue Epitor or THE ‘ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—I wish devoutly 1 could share the satisfaction which you 
express at Mr. Lloyd George’s assurances that “in no circum- 
stances do we propose to withdraw from India or to impair 
the full sovereignty of the King-Emperor.” In view of the 
Coalition’s Irish record, what confidence can such _ pledges 
inspire? Are they not ominous, rather, of an impending 
surrender to the forces of sedition and violence in India? 
While Mahatma Gandhi and his lieutenants remain at large, 
and Mr. Montagu retains his present office, there is little or no 
hope that law and order can he restored. The Indian Civil 
Service, as far as its British element is concerned, is, so to 
speak, living on its rapidly dwindling capital. The older men 
are leaving fast, and hardly any recruits are forthcoming. 
Unless the “ rot ” can be speedily stopped, the British Empire 
in India will in a very few years be no longer a “ going” but 
a gone concern.—I am, Sir, &c., Inpicus Our. 

[We merely picked out Mr. Lloyd George’s statement as the 
hest sign in a gloomy debate. We quite agree that, as we have 
often said, the best thing that could happen would be that Mr. 
Montagu should resign.—Ep. Spectator.] 

HOW SHALL I VOTE? 
[To ine Epiror or THE “ SpecTator.’’) 

-I am an old subscriber to your paper, which I find com- 
torting, as it tends to condense my own opinions when they 
become nebulous, and sometimes goes a further and 
crystallizes Feeling more nebulous than usual, and 
thinking it not unlikely that there may be many others of 
your readers who are experiencing similar sensations on the 
subject, I am writing to ask you how I am to vote at the 
Parliamentary election, which is said to be impending. I am 





Sir, 


step 
them. 





a Unionist, a Free Trader (though I would put corresponding 
duties upon the bounty-fed productions of other countries), 
and a constitutional democrat. I cannot bring myself to vote 
for a party that has allowed itself to be run by a Grand Vizier. 
The latter functionary is out of place, except where there is a 
Sultan who occasionally has him strangled. Moreover, an 
exuberant and optimistic Celt, with an unusual gift of per- 
suasive eloquence, wherein he is apt to subordinate what is 
true to what is agreeable to his audience, is not the character, 
with no determined policy, to deal with the problems of a 
manufacturing country whose trade is dying, though upon 
that trade it depends to feed its population. 

Facts have to be faced and acted upon, and not only talked 
about. At present we are being forced, by what I suppose is 
mostly a Conservative Party, into the ruinous road which would 
be followed by the so-called Labour Party, and which would 
end in general chaos, want, and misery to all classes of the 
community, except a few parasites of the Trotsky and Lenin 
type. I want to vote for, firstly, a Government that will 
govern (vide Ireland, India, Egypt, &c.), and, secondly, a 
Government that will govern according to the wishes of the 
majority of the electors from whom they receive their man- 
date, and not be always pandering to contemptible minorities. 
It will be bad enough for the people of this country if the 
time ever comes that they allow themselves to be governed by 
such men as now pose as leaders of Labour (whose one fixed 
idea seems to be “ pulling down” as opposed to “ raising up ’’) 
without anticipating that catastrophe, and being betrayed 
into these false courses against tho express wish of the 
majority. Facilis descensus Averni. For whom, then, do I, 
and such as think with me, vote at the next election?—I am, 
Sir, &., G. H. M. K. 

[We shall certainly have to give our advice before long, 
but the facts upon which to form a judgment are not yet plain 
enough. Our correspondent will, we hope, find our first leading 
article relevant.—Ep. Spectator.] 


“ 





SLAVERY IN HONG KONG. 
[To tHE Eprror or THE “‘ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—May I draw attention to the extraordinary nature of a 
reply made by Mr. Winston Churchill in the House of 
Commons to Lord Henry Bentinck upon the question of Hong 
Kong slavery?—surely a procedure seldom adopted by a Cabinet 
Minister, Lord Henry Bentinck asked whether the Governor 
and Chief Justice of Hong Kong in 1880-82 stigmatized the Mui 
Tsai system as slavery. Mr. Churchill replied that Sir John 
Smale, the Chief Justice, had, in fact, held the opinion that 
the Mui Tsai system constituted a form of slavery, but that 
“the Governor, however, considered that such a term could 
hardly be applied in fairness to ‘mui tsai’ in Hong Kong. 

. 2’ J append the sentence from Sir John Pope Hennessy’s 
despatch, from which you will see that Mr. Winston Churchill 
only quoted the first half of a complete sentence, which seems 
to me to convey an entirely different impression from that 
intended by Sir John Pope Hennessy. I have put in italics 
the half of the sentence omitted by Mr. Churchill :— 

“ Though I feel that the term slavery can hardly be applied 

in fairness to Chinese adoption or to domestic service, where 
the individuals concerned go ebout our streets with a knov- 
ledge that they are free; yet the fact that they have been 
actually bought seems to me to condemn this system. I am 
clearly of opinion that any practice involving a traffic in human 
beings should be put down by law.” 
I cannot think the complete sentence was submitted to Mr. 
Churchill, because I have always understood that Ministers 
of the Crown answering questions in the House of Commons 
are supposed to hold the view that anything approaching ter- 
minological inexactitudes should never be incorporated in 
replies to Members.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun H. Harris. 

The Glen, Crawley, Sussex. 

BULGARIA AND THE TREATY OF SEVRES. 
(To tHe Eptiror or THE ‘‘ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—To those of us who remember Gladstone’s magnificent 
appeals in favour of the Bulgarians some fifty years ago—and 
I am one of them, for I begin my eighty-eighth year to-day 

the letter from Mrs. Archibald Little in your issue of Vebru- 
ary 11th comes not a day too soon. I join with Mrs. Little in 
every word she says in favour of that down-trodden nationality, 
and whether the restoration of Dedeagatch to them, or an equiv- 
alent elsewhere, be decided upon, I fervently trust you will use 
your great influence in urging upon the Government the 
perfect reasonableness, the fairness, more than that, the abso- 
lute justice, of allowing the Bulgarians facility for 
expansion on such equitable terms as are accorded to others. 
But for bungling they would undoubtedly have been on our 
side throughout the war; so it appeared to most of us at the 
time. There is ancther admirable letter in the same number 
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of perhaps more importance—on “ The Aliens Order and Ameri- 
ean Visitors,” by Mr. Hooper. It appeals to us in Liverpool 
very strongly, and ought to be immediately attended to. Not 
to take up your space too much, I may just say in conclusion 
that whenever I introduce an American to a friend here I 
always add, pleasantly, after giving his name, “ Not a 
foreigner, an American.”—I am, Sir, &c., James Irvine. 
20 Castle Street, Liverpool, February 16th. 





THE PAPACY AND TEMPORAL POWER. 
(To THE Evrror or tHe “ Specraror.”’] 
Sir,—With reference to your weighty leader on the subject 
of the temporal power of the Pope, it may interest your 
readers to hear the view taken by the then Lord Clarendon 
during an interview with Pius IX. in the reign of Victor 
Emmanuel. Meeting Lord Clarendon at dinner some time after- 
wards, he told me that he had earnestly urged upon the Pope 
frankly to relinquish his temporal power, showing him that 
his spiritual power would thereby be greatly increased. The 
Pope retorted: “‘ What! Would you have me mako terms with 
my greatest enemy?” (i.e., Victor Emmanuel). To which said 
Lord Clarendon replied: “ Need I preach to the head of the 
Catholic Church the duty of Christian forgiveness?” What 
the Pope replied to this home thrust does not appear, but I 
give the story in proof of Lord Clarendon’s foresight, for 
evrely he has been proved to be right.—I am, Sir, &c., 





The Glebe, Penshurst, Tonbridge. L. C. F. Cavenpisx. 
THE FALSEST OF FALSE ECONOMY. 


(To THe Epiror or THE “‘ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—In your issue of February llth Mr. G. W. Kent, writing 
en the question of teachers’ salaries under the Burnham 
Scales, instances a case, suppositious or otherwise, in which a 
head-master and his wife, the latter ranking as an uncertifi- 
eated assistant in a school with an average attendance of 110, 
receive between them £480 per annum. As against this allow 
nie to say that a case is within my knowledge in a south- 
eastern county in which the head teacher and his wife, the 
latter ranking as a certificated and not as an uncertificated 
assistant, in a village school with an average attendance of 
less than 100, are drawing together £772 per annum, the total 
present cost of the teaching staff in this school being £939. I 
ought to explain that the county I refer to is the one in which 
the Edueation Committee has gone beyond Scale III., as I 
mentioned in my former letter to you, giving the teachers 
the benefit of the maximum at once instead of in three equal 
annual instalments.—I am, Sir, &c., ANTI-EXTRAVAGANCE. 





{To tre Eprror or tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 
Str,—Your correspondent, “ A Rector’s Wife,”’ complains that 
her daughter, who has been to a university, cannot earn by 
private teaching or in private schools as much as a teacher 
in elementary schools, Is not the remedy plain? The erying 
need at the moment is not only for teachers, but for teachers 
ef the type of the Rector’s daughter. The importance of first 
impressions on small children under seven is agreed upon by 
all the educationists, and following the cry ‘‘ the best for the 
youngest,’’ some will go so far as to think that all infant 
teachers should have a university degree. Now, Sir, to my 
mind this is a fallacy. 1 do not believe that a Greek Tripos, 
er honours in Science and Mathematics, are needed, or are 
even a help, in playing “ Who is afraid of Mr. Wolf?” or for 
drawing fascinating picture stories on a blackboard. What 
is needed is, first, a gentle voice speaking King’s English by 
instinct, then quiet, pretty manners and a pleasing personality, 
plus some training. If I were Lenin, and were organizing a 
Communistic State, I should send the princesses to the infant 
echools, not the senior wranglers. The hours are not long, but 
the holidays are; the pay is good, and there is the satisfaction 
of filling a real need, and of taking a hand in shaping the future 
outlook of the country. Will not more educated girls turn 
their attention to teaching in the elementary schools? Many 
who dé not want to go to a university and take a degree would 
find the qualifying examinations within their grasp. They 
could go for a short time as supplementary teachers to see if 
they liked the work, and then if several friends went together 
they would have great fun at a training college.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ashorer, Chesterfield. E. Muticent Jackson. 





{To tHe Epiror or tue “ Spectator.’ 
I have wished to write to you on this subject, but have 
waited for some one (“ Anti-Extravagance ” in the issue of the 
Spectator of February 11th) to challenge your footnote that Lord 
Burnham had estimated an average increase of only 50 per cent. 
between the old and the present scale of teachers’ salaries. 
“ Anti-Extravagance ” produces figures (to upset the 50 per cent. 
theory) from the increase in the rates, It seems to me the 


Sir,- 


muiter is clearer from t&e instances—shown below—of the effect 








of the increase in individual salaries. I give a comparison 
(from a large county) between the maximum salaries payable 
under the scale in operation in 1914 and what they are expected 
to be in 1923:— 


1914, 92 
Head Teachers : £ ‘ 7. 
Large School under Master .. a es 250 a 532 
mall ” ” ” oe ee oe 145 ee 418 
—- ” » Mistress oe 185 os 428 
Small » oe oe 105 oe 335 
Cert — ated Ass stants’: 
oe oe ee es 140 ae 380 
Women ee oe ee 105 ee 304 
U neertificated “Assistants : 
Men ee es ee es es oe 80 ee 228 
Women .. = 60 182 
The “ uncertificated assistant ” is, for the ‘most part, one who has failed in 


the examination. 

Granted that some of the scales for 1914 were on the low side, 
what justification has the Burnham Committee for trebling 
the rate of remuneration during the post-war condition of 
approaching national bankruptcy? In addition to the before- 
named salaries the Superannuation Act (1918) provides for a 
non-contributory scale of pensions, which is in addition to the 
payment of a large lump sum at age of retirement. A teacher 
of, say, sixty, whose average salary during the five years (fifty- 
five-sixty) last preceding was £400 would receive a lump sum of 
over £500 and a pension of £200 a year. What earthly chance 
would the ordinary rank-and-file master or mistress have of any- 
thing like this remuneration in any other possible calling in life? 
And this, be it remembered, is for a little more than 1,000 
hours’ work spread over twelve months: 8s. per hour and a 
substantial pension! Mr. Fisher, no doubt, wished by a stroke 
of his pen to make everybody happy and wealthy. But nobody 
is courageous enough to say that as you do not advance the 
cause of education by increasing the salaries of the teachers, 
you will not of necessity retard it by reducing them. I have 
omitted to point out that from childhood some 80 per cent. of 
the cost of the training of the teacher is supplied by public 
funds. As one head teacher wrote to me the other day (on 
receiving an automatic increase of salary), “I know I am not 
worth it.” For eighteen years, Sir, I have been a member of a 

County Epvucation Committee. 





[To tHe Epitor or THe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—I would call attention to a point which I have not seen 
noticed in criticisms of the proposed cut in the Board of Edu- 
cation. The entry of children at six years of age, instead of at 
five years, would rob them of a year of medical inspection, 
treatment, and supervision, as well as of very valuable and 
beneficent training in the infants’ schools, besides throwing an 
additional burden upon mothers. To increase the size of classes, 
already far too large, would be disastrous to the education, 
and seriously diminish the teachers’ power in the formation of 
character. In the past large classes lave clogged the wheels of 
progress by hindering promotion and sacrificing the quick 
children to the dull, and they have also been responsible for 
undue strain upon the teachers. As to salaries, if they are 
reduced there will be little likelihood of obtaining well-qualified 
teachers. What is of extreme importance is to obtain good 
value for these salaries, which is not always the case.—I am, 
Sir, &c., E. A. Hetps. 





COMPULSORY CONTINUATION CLASSES. 

(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’) 
Sir,—Englishmen begin to perceive that a bureaucracy can be 
more tyrannical than the most autocratic sovereign. A very 
kindly and capable friend of mine took into her household as a 
servant a girl of fourteen, one of a large family, to teach the 
child the rudiments of domestic service. But my friend found 
that, under the L.C.C, regulations in the London area, the girl! 
had to attend Continuation Classes once a week from 10-1, and 
on another day from 2-6, in addition to getting one afternoon 
off per week, plus alternate Sundays. So, as this was found 
incompatible with steady work, the job had to leave the girl— 
to the despair of her mother and annoyance of all concerned. 
No possible education could better have equipped that child for 
her life-work than that which my excellent friend afforded her : 
false “ education,” such as she now gets, for all its pompous 
curriculum, only gives a smattering of education, and leads 
boys and girls to blind-alley employment and to street-loafing. 
And all this at the behests of stubborn dogmatists, that 
veritable bourgeoisie of the mind which appears incapable of 
reflection upon ultimate issues—unless, indeed, the motives are 
sheerly cynical and sinister. No need, however, to enlarge on 
my little story; as his relations okserved after the wrong man 
was executed, “Comment is superfluous ” !—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bartie C. FRere. 





THE BAMBINO’S GUEST-HOUSE. 
(To tur Eprror oF tHE “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—Readers of Barrie’s Little White Bird will recall the frail 


little mother of David who, when love was the urge, became 
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“terribly brave” with that strangely pathetic fierceness of 
the inarticulate. Somehow she always gained her heart’s desire, 
even when matched against the stubborn artillery of the mili- 
tary gentleman. You, Sir, must be more than a match for my 
frailty were it not that I am fighting for the love of many 
Davids, and particula rly for the very life of Stella, who is so 
tiny and fragile that the wild fear is at my heart lest she 
follow “ Peter ” in the very great adventure. Had I been quite 
alone she must have flown ere now, and even while I write 
there are quiet and swift angels of efficiency in ceaseless 
ministry holding up her passing. They all live in a wonderful 
Guest-house in Vincent Square, where the most elderly visitor 
age in months. The builder of the house would 
the military gentleman, dislike you to think 
that he was in any way assisted by the fairies, or, indeed, that 
they had any say in the matter at all, but he will have to 
admit—and here comes the tragic party of the story—that 
when Stella and I raced to the Guest-house . . . it very nearly 
wasn’t there. We were only just in time. A half remained; 
the other half was closed, indefinitely, but as effectively as if 
the “all out ” had echoed through its rooms. ‘There are crowds 
of wee guests now waiting outside, but their mothers are poor, 
even as I am, and cannot possibly pay the huge ransom post- 
War prices demand for an open door. 

In the whole of Europes there is only one hospital which is a 
babies’ hospital (as distinct from a children’s hospital) devoted 
to the treatment and scientific study of infantile malnutrition, 
and no one who cares anything for national welfare dare face, 
without shame, the fact that the Infants’ Hospital, which is 
tho Babies’ Guest-house in Vincent Square, Westminster, is 
this year reduced to one small ward of 25 in-patients. £5,000 
would run the whole place for a year, including its research 
laboratories, out-patients’ department, and lecture schemes; 
another £5,000 would wipe out a debt and its interest, with 
which you will agree no bahies’ names should be associated. 
The hospital exists entirely on voluntary support, in which 
respect it is itself a victim of malnutrition. If, then, the in- 
vestigation of means whereby the prevalent disease and mor- 
tality among infants may be prevented is a subject which might 
be urged in your columns, I take my courage, Sir, to put before 
My name is of no account, and I 
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DEW-PONDS. 
[To tHe Epiror or tee “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—In reply to the Messrs. Hubbard, my assurance that the 
rainfall accounts for the maintenance of the so-called dew- 
ponds is based upon the knowledge that in normal seasons this 
greatly exceeds the evaporation, and that when this is not the 
case these ponds invariably fail. In place of this simple 
explanation the Messrs. Hubbard advance a theory inherently 
improbable, unsupported by anything approaching proof. On 
the other hand, we have the careful observations of Mr. Martin 
upon the ponds on the South Downs, which show conclusively 
that no appreciable addition to their contents except that due 
to rain takes place. I have dealt with this subject at greater 
length than I can ask you to afford me in the Meteorological 
Magazine, June, 1919.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Vacx Grasam. 
Athenaeum Club, S.W. 1. 
[To tHe Epiton or THe “ Srecrator.’’] 

Sir,—The correspondence under this heading in your issue of 
Vebruary 11th seems to me to be conclusive upon the points 
controversy. The authors of Neolithic Dew-ponds and 
constructed a pond which collected hundreds 
a night when there was no rain. The 
(peripatetic) of dew-pond-maker was in full 
swing about ten ago. Inhabitants of Imber, in 
Wilts., were versed in the art of making them, and toured 
the country during the winter for that purpose. Apparently, 
however, the industry has come, or is coming, to an end, and 
the men formerly engaged in it are now past work. It seems to 
be a pity that this valuable source of water supply to the downs 
and other high places should be lost. I do not know what the 
cost of constructing one of these ponds would he. It may 
prohibitive. Perhaps the owner of a suitable site would allow a 
small dew-pond to be constructed there, the work being done 
under the direction and supervision of the Imber veterans, and 
a careful note taken of the method, the expenses to be raised 
by subscription.—I am, Sir, &c., R. L. 
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DEATH AND ITS MYSTERY. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Sprctaror.’’] 
Sir,—In your notice of M. Flammarion’s book you happen to 
say, “But the soul is not a part of the brain, or irrevocably 


tied to it.” This is simply to beg the question, you will allow. 
Much oi the brain is still entirely uncharted. It is possible 
most highly prohable—that the “soul ” is a function of part of 











this uncharted brain, and does, as you say the “soul” does, 
play on the rest of the brain, and other parts of the body, as 
a player uses the piano. “Thought, consciousness, and will” 
point to a highly specialized piece of brain, not necessarily to 
anything further.—I am, Sir, &c., A. %. 





“THE MIND IS THE MAN.” 

(To tHe Eprror oy tHE “ Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—In your first notice of Death and Its Mystery you ask 
if any reader can say who was the first person to use this 
admirable, if somewhat obvious, aphorism. Cromwell was 
quoting when he used the words; Isaac Watts was quoting 
when he said, “The mind’s the standard of the man.” Both 
perhaps used the words of Ovid, “It is the mind that makes 
the man.’’ I cannot trace the utterance to any Greek. You 
can give Bartlett credit for this information.—-I am, Sir, &c., 





i. B. 
LINKS WITH THE PAST. 
[To tHe Epitor or tHE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I send you a record which you can use if you wish. My 


grandmother was born in 1755, died in 1843, aged eighty-eight. 
My father, the Rev. James Dewar, of Nairn, was born in 1780 
and died in 1842, He died of typhus, a common illness in 
Scotland in the middle of last century, now almost unknown. 
My father was at first an itinerant preacher, and regularly 
travelled on horseback through all the parishes north of the 
Caledonian Canal except three. His usual route was by Fort 
William in Lochaber, John o’ Groat’s, and round by Cape 
Wrath. He preached in English in the forenoon and Gaelix 
in the afternoon. He was financed in his student days, and iu 
part at least for some time after, by Mr. Robert Haldane, of 
Aithrey, whose family is now represented by Lord Haldane of 
I was born at Nairn in 1837. I came to Arbroath by 
steamer in 1846. There was no railway then north 
Arbroath, The mail coach, Arbroath to Aberdeen, travelled 
at ten miles an hour including stoppages, galloping all the 
Aberdeen was then an almost stationary county town. 

James A. Dewar, M.D.Edin. 


Cloan. 
of 


way. 
I am, Sir, &e., 
13 Hill Terrace, Arbroath. 
{To tHe Epitor or tne ‘ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—I have been interested in the various examples of links 
with the past which have been appearing in the columns ot 
the Spectator recently. I think my link is as unique as any. 
I was four years old when my grandmother died in 1861. Sh» 
had been carried as a baby in the arms of a woman who had 
lived in the reign of Charles IT. As that monarch died in 1685, 
there is up to now a stretch of at least 237 years with one link. 
—I am, Sir, &c., D. McGreaoxr 


Glasgow. 





HOUSEHOLD PRESTIGE. 
{To rae Epitor or THe ‘ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—In reference to your article under the heading of 
** Household Prestige—II.,’”’ published in your issue of January 
23th, I venture to make a suggestion which I am sure, if acted 
upon, would help considerably in solving the servant probleim 
of the present day. 

Leisure is, as you remark in your article, one of the chief 
questions of the servant problem. I feel sure, in fact I know 
from experience, that if the servant’s working day could he 
arranged in shifts there would be an end to the servant 
shortage. It is not the housework or routine that the servants 
in general object to; it is the continuous hours and tie unde: 
the same roof. A servant rises, eats, works and sleeps in the 
same atmosphere, with no change of surroundings 
companions except it happens to be her pariicular Sunday 
off duty, which is usually every other Sunday. My suggestion 
is this: where there are four or more servants kept, half 
should do duty from the time they rise until 2.30 p.m., going 
off duty then and coming on at 6 p.m., the other half going off at 
6 p.m., remaining off for the rest of the evening. Working this 
method alternative weeks, this would then put domestic service 
on the same footing as other professions, and thus solve thw 
BuTLer. 


or 


servant shortage.—I am, Sir, &c., 





HAWFINCHES. 
(To tHe Epiton or tHe “ Specraton.’’] 
Having perused your correspondent’s interesting | 
habits of that rara hawfinch (or 
common grosbeak), which appeared in be!)- 
ruary llth, I cannot resist trespassing upon valuable 
space in the hope that some of your readers may enlighten me 
still further as to the habits and appearance of these inle- 
resting creatures. Last Sunday, while sitting in the study of 
my house in Surrey, I observed a large and heavily built bird 
of plumage end large claws, apparently sharpening 
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its powerful beak upon the now empty shell of the cocoanut, 
which we annually suspend from our pergola for the benefit of 
the hungry tits. I cannot help wondering whether any of 
your correspondents have had the good fortune to observe a 
specimen of the common grosbeak thus engaged.—I am, Sir, 
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POETRY. 
—— 
THE COSMOPOLITAN, 
(To Epira Srrwett.) 

Learn, all Time’s vagrants, where to look; 
And more, learn what to see— 
Hard ground in a pale, drudging brook, 
Light in the substance of a tree. 

Earth was ashen, mind a mist, 
And mist the only day ; 

In every song a satirist, 

Man but a motionable clay. 

Almost I had put out these eyes, 
The sun’s own fury failed. 

Slayer of childhood, father of lies, 

Reason babbled and prevailed. 


From this dark pride and stubbcrn dearth 
Slowly my self was freed ; 

For Clare uncovered infinite worth 

In a cold worm, a common weed. 


The minute wealth of nature there 
With a new symbol smiles. 
You, Edith, my interpreter, 
Reveal the lost, unfabled isles. 
Now the dew falls in beads of gold, 
In clear, blue stone the rain. 
Wind and colour, heat and cold, 
Are flesh, no phantom of the brain. 


I travel through my native woods 
And laugh all day to mark 
The squirrel sputter in cross moods, 

Or hear the happy woodlark. 


Hard by grow many an Indian flower, 
Cedar, and upas: 

Heraldic lions, hour by hour, 

Trample down the yellow grass. 


Philemon still in some white glade 
And Baucis, knee by knee, 

Sit here content as youth and maid. 

Yet hospitable, too, to me. 


~ 





All Sense, all Famr, all Vision here, 
Inseparable, triune, 

Fashion from chaos, firm and clear, 

This only earth, and sun, and moon, 


For, truth, he’s curst or Antichrist 
Who needs a more and less, 

Demands a world anatomised, 

And calls the body nakedness. 


What though sight dazzle and words fail ? 
Beauty he knows who ean 
Hold fast by every traveller’s tale, 
The world’s one cosmopolitan. 
ALAN Porter. 








ry 
THE THEATRE. 
— oe 
“MIXED MARRIAGE,’ BY 8T. JOHN ERVINE, AT THE 
AMBASSADORS THEATRE.—* ENTER MADAM,” BY 
GILDA VARESI AND DOLLY BYRNE, AT THE 
ROYALTY THEATRE. 
Mixed Marriage is the most human and amusing play at present 
to be seen in London. It also has the advantage of being 
brilliantly acted by Miss Sara Allgood and her company of 
Trish players. Like Mr. Galsworthy’s Justice it is a propaganda 
play, but its object is so remote—namely, that of making human 
beings more intelligent—that no one would have any suspicion 
that it was written with any further purpose than that of pro- 
viding a setting wherein the antics of a few ordinary lunaties 
like ourselves would appear idiotic but amusing, disastrous but 
pitiful, brutal but human. It is also of great topical interest 
and should be played in every town in Ireland which is embittered 
by absurd feuds—in short in every Irish town—and also trans- 
lated and played in all those countries in Europe where men 
find it difficult to get on comfortably with their neighbours. 
Mr. St. John Ervine is, I believe, a Belfast man and a Protestant, 
and he has drawn the portrait of the Ulsterman and Orangeman, 
John Rainey, with great insight and sympathy. Rainey is one 
of those fireside despots whose strength or stubbornness of 
character generally ends in disaster for one or more of thei 
children. In his case the home has been so far saved from 
collapse by his wife whose tolerance and common sense are as 
remarkable as her husband's obstinacy. The passages between 
the two are admirably conceived, and the dialogue is full of 
natural, unforced humour. The play centres around Rainey’s 
objection to his son Tom marrying a Catholic girl, and it ends 
with the death of the girl through Rainey’s obstinacy. The 
curtain falls on Rainey’s final pigheaded assertion that he knew 
he was right—the girl’s accidental death when trying to save 
someone from danger in a mob riot being evidently a sign from 
Providence that it agreed with his ideas about Catholics. One 
can only echo the familiar :— 
“* Gott mit uns,’ the Germans sing, 
And we retort ‘God save the King’; 
God this, God that, the nations cry, 


‘Good God!’ said God, ‘ whose God am I?’” 


Mr. Fred O'Donovan gave a fine performance as John Rainey, 
and, as usual with the Irish players, the minor parts were acted 
with exceptional finish. Mixed Marriage is preceded by J. M. 
Synge’s Riders to the Sea, and is one of the few plays in London 
that should on no account be missed. 

Enter Madam isa fairly amusing comedy about a Prima Donna 
who after a long absence from her husband on professional 
business returns to him accompanied by her suite, consisting 
of her doctor, her secretary, her maid and her cook Archimede. 
The contrast with the conventional decorum of her husband 
and of his friend Mrs. Flora Preston—a respectable widow for 
whom he is contemplating leaving his wife—is brightly done. 
The authors succeed in writing an entertaining dinner scene 
into which the doctor (admirably played by Mr. Francis M. 
Verdi) and the cook Archimede introduce an aria with a flute 
obligato. Miss Gilda Varesi suggested with considerable clever- 
ness the personality of the irresponsible, vain, reckless but 
charming singer who sets herself to re-engage the affections 
of her husband and successfully outwits her rival. The play 
is very slight, but Mr. Dennis Eadie as the husband and Miss 
Gilda Varesi as the Prima Donna succeed in making it yield 


an evening’s pleasant entertainment, . = 
wW, J. TURNER, 
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MUSIC. 


——_. 


PART-SINGING.* 

A Few Hints on Part-Singing will be of inestimable use to secular 
and Church choirs. Within the space of ono of our leading articles 
“gp. B.” has managed to convey those precepts that every con- 
ductor wishes were impressed upon the members of his choir. Tho 
average choral society—I do not speak of the giants of the cult 
—generally has its time so fully occupied with preparations for, 
say, a concert, a Competition Festival. and probably a number 
of more or less extraneous performances during the season 
that its much harassed trainer finds very little time to lecture 
his choir at all discursively. This little pamphlet will do that 
part of his work for him, and all singers would do well to make 
themselves familiar with it. Significantly enough “8S. P. B.” 
writes first of diction, for it is the Achilles’ hecl of the 
majority of amateur, and, horresco referens, of professional 
singers. The present writer remembers vividly how “ Orra 
blays, ferry drays,” in the first rehearsal of a quite competent 
choir gradually became recognizable to the man at the back of 
the hall as Weelke’s ‘‘ On the plains, fairy trains.” The con- 
ductor on that occasion had an epigrammatic terseness of speech 
that most choir-trainers lack. “8. P. B.” displays a similar 
quality. He writes of the mispronunciation of words—“ we 
are told that ‘a man’s a man, for a’ that,’ but many a singer 
turns him into a ‘mahn’ when he gets on to the platform.” 
Of course our pronunciation of words should not change when 
we sing them :— 

“The huntsman winds his horn and tho clockmaker winds 

your clocks, but the thing that blows your hat off and makes 
funny noises in the chimney rhymes with ‘ Rosalind’ and 
not with ‘ mind.’”’ 
It would be easy to recall other examples. In Pearsall’s madrigal 
“Who shall win my lady fair ?”’ one often hears the exccrable 
“When luives are grin.” The singer has simply to open his 
mouth wider to produce the euphonious “ leaves” and “ green.” 
«§. P. B.” goes on to deal with time and pitch. The very 
errors an outsider would think a singer could not commit are 
the preciso ones he does commit. They are usually quite 
childish mistakes, that perhaps is why they are so persistent. 

Writing of ensemble, which, of course, depends largely on the 
question of time, “S. P. B.” repeats that eternal slogan: “‘ Watch 
the conductor, and begin on the beat.” How many conductors 
have said that, and how many times? ‘ Make a nolse even 
if it is the wrong noise—I can correct errors of commission, 
against errors of omission I am powerless ’’—so the conductor. 
“Tf you must look at your music, hold it well up in front of 
you, and you will be able to watch the conductor’s beat as well.” 
“S$. P. B.” might have mentioned in this connection the pernicious 
habit some amateurs have of hugging the copy to their chests 
and so producing the effect of cotton wool in the throat. On 
.interpretation he is particularly helpful and must be read in 
full. Again, on the behaviour of the choir during a performance, 
his injunctions may seem childish to an outsider, but how 
important they are, and how frequently overlooked! “ Have 
your music ready, and in the order in which it is to be sung.” 
“ Rise in a body when the conductor gives the sign.” ‘ Stand 
still.” ‘“ Don’t talk.” Such in effect are his exhortations to 
the choir. “ Particularly,” might he have added, “do not 
rustle your music and turn over pages during pianissimos.” 
The present writer recollects a performance of Bach’s B Minor 
Mass a year ago at the Queen’s Hall that was for him entirely 
spoilt. Readers will remember the last five bars of the Crucifixus, 
admittedly one of the greatest moments in all music, when the 
altos and tenors move through a series of miraculous harmonies 
against a falling chromatic. scale sung by the sopranos and 
basses. ‘The movement finishes in a subdued whisper. There is 
a short pause, and then the Resurrexit bursts out triumphantly. 
The whole effect depends upon the preceding silence. At 
this concert, the whole choir apparently took the opportunity 
to wave their music about, to shuffle their feet, and even to 
drop things on the platform. Perhaps the tenseness of the 
moment exaggerated the slightest sound, perhaps in retrospect 
the experience is magnified; at any rate I well remember 
my disappointment and resentment at this hopeless bungling 
of a great artistic effect. If such neglect can be found 
in one of the great choral societies of England, how very useful 


By 8. P. B. London: The Broadway 
(1s, net.] 





* A Few Hints on Part-Singing. 
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this little book will be! Even now I have not fully described 
its scope. “8S. P. B.” has equally good advice for Church choirs, 
particularly on congregational singing. Some of his precepts may 
sound like platitudes—indeed, they are as platitudinous ag 
the Laws of England, but for the sake of art and for the sake of 
society both must be known and observed. C. H. 








BOOKS. 


—g——_—_ 
THE NEW BYRON LETTERS.* 

THE reading public cannot fail to be delighted with Mr. Murray’s 
two volumes of new Byron letters. In the first place, they are 
a real contribution to our literature, for Byron was an astonish- 
ingly good letter writer. Next, they throw light upon Byron’s 
character at a time when he was most interesting—the time 
when he took society by storm, the time when half the women 
of England were in love with him, though they had never seen 
him, the time when Walter Scott could describe his beautiful 
face as looking “like an alabaster lamp with a light shining 
through it.’ 

A great deal of the Byronic craze was due to the poet’s love 
of posing supplemented by the chaotic sentimentalism then in 
fashion. In the new letters, however, Byron does not attempt 
to feed the flame in this particular. The fascinating and 
worldly-wise Lady Melbourne was not a person with whom 
diabolic and mysterious moonshine would have gone down. 
In the letters to her we see Byron as an accomplished, somewhat 
cynical, man of the world who is much more anxious to bo 
regarded as a fashionable viveur than as a restless and unhappy 
poet. At the same time, putting wholly aside for the moment 
the Astarte controversy, and making every allowance for the 
special circumstances under which Byron entered society, the 
letters make an unpleasant impression. The notion that 
Byron was by nature a man of fine feelings and good instincts, 
corrupted by a vicious age and spoilt by the fact that he became 
famous too young, will not fit the facts. When all these 
excuses are allowed for Byron remains a cynical woman- 
hunter of a bad type. The cynicism of a middle-aged 
or old man is intelligible, and, therefore, in ® sense ex- 
cusable, but there is something horrible and unnatural 
in the cynicism of youth, such as we find in Byron. 
He knew neither pity nor generosity when he was in pursuit of 
his prey. What was worse, this mercilessness was due, not so 
much to an overmastering animal passion, as to pride and 
vanity. He wanted scalps. The spectacle of Burns playing 
“the old hawk” is disagrecable enough, but Byron doing so at 
a time of life when most people are finishing their education 
makes one’s bleod run cold. 

It is curious to find that this repulsion, this sense of indignation, 
was felt by the most profligate man of his own epoch. Byron 
suffered the supreme humiliation of having genuinely 
shocked the Prince Regent by the way in which he con- 
ducted his amours. To have accomplished that before 
he was twenty-six is to fill one of the front pages in 
the records of infamy. The Regent’s words are worth recalling. 
They are to be found in Lady Airlie’s recent book, In IWhig 
Society (Hodder and Stoughton, 15s. net). Lady Bessborough, 
writing to Lady Melbourne apparently in the year 1814, though 
the date is not given, describes a conversation which she had 
with the Regent at the Pavilion. The Regent began by saying 
that Lord Melbourne had told him that Byron “ had bewitch’d 
the whole family, mothers and daughters and all.” In describing 
Lord Byron’s behaviour the Prince, says Lady Bessborough, 
kept on interrupting himself now and then with the exclamation, 
“T never heard of such a thing—taking the Mothers for con- 
fidantes! What would you have thought of my going to talk 
to Ly. Spencer in former times!” Lady Bessborough ends as 
follows :— 

*“T could not get away from Ld. Byr., when once he began 
talking to me—he was part of the time very pleasant and talking 
of other things—but he did tell me some things so terrifying 
and so extraordinary !! To be sure if he does mean to deceive 
he takes the strangest way of doing it 1 ever kneow—unless @ 
shocking notion the P. has, can be true—but I do think it 
impossible it is too diabolick.” 

In the last sentence in this passage “ he 

We shall not makeany suggestions as to what the words mean. 
Lady Besshorough, as Lady Caroline Lamb's mother, is, of 


” 


clearly means Byron. 
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sourse, a bad witness when Byron is concerned, quite apart 
from her being a foolish woman. The opinion of the Regent is, 
however, a very good indication as to the verdict of 
London Society on Byron after he had lived in the middle 
of it for three or four years. The male part had come 
to believe, rightly or wrongly, that he was “the limit,” 
or rather that he had gone a great deal beyond the limit 
in the matter of morals. It is possible, of course, to argue that 
this was because Byron loved to play the “fat boy” and to 
make people’s blood freeze with the stories of his awful wicked- 
ness. It was nothing to him, when in one of his impish moods, 
to tell shivering maidens that he had committed the three 
unforgivable sins or generally to paint himself as the Devil 
incarnate. This perpetual posing as the supremely wicked man 
made the ordinary man about town in the Regency period as 
disgusted with him as the equivalent persons of our time would 
be in like case. There is a kind of freemasonry among the 
worldly in the matter of behaviour. One of the strongest 
conventions of this freemasonry is to forbid posing. You must 
no more swagger about your vices than you must about your 
virtues or your prowess or your lineage. 

In a word, by 1814, London Society had got to the point of 
saying that it could not stand Byron much longer. He 
and his biting tongue and gentleman-devil airs and graces were 
bad enough, but there was also, no doubt, a strong strain of 
jealousy running through the world of the Dandies. Where a 
woman was concerned Byron could always beat them hollow. 
There are, no doubt, excuses for Byron in this fact, but 
there is also, we fear, good ground for believing that Byron 
was very near being what he pretended to be—a man hopelessly 
depraved in head and heert. 

The essential difference between him and Shelley was that 
Shelley did wrong because he believed it to be right, whereas 
Byron did wrong because he believed it to be wrong—because 
pure wickedness gave him something extra to swagger about. 
The fact that a thing was forbidden by all laws moral 
er divine gave an extra zest to transgressions. He was like 
the man who wanted to be a Jew because he liked ham so much 
and would fain add to the pleasuresof eatingit the joys of sinful- 
ness. Though Byron was generally greatly disliked by the men 
of his own time and of his own station in life, was even looked 
upon by them as a theatrical sort of cad, he had a small coterie 
of devoted worshippers. These men, however, were somewhat 
of the toady order, except Hobhouse—one of those sane, 
sensible men who, if they once form a friendship, will stand 
by a man through thick and thin. The worse a man’s behaviour 
gets the more strong in defence becomes the friend, touched, 
of course, by the feeling that if he deserts the errant soul the 
poor creature may sink in the flood without a human being 
to hold out a helping hand. Hobhouse was always, so to 
speak, on the pounce to save Byron from himself. 

And now for the letters to Lady Melbourne. Lady Melbourne 
was obviously fascinated by Byron, as she well might have been, 
for she was a woman who had been in her time a “ grande amour- 
euse.” It must have been indeed delightful to a woman of 
sixty-two to have the beautiful young poet at her feet. Byron, 
on the other hand, was quite clever enough to realize what a 
help she would be to him in London Society, for, remember, 
that when Byron first came back from the East, he was distinctly 
in the position of “a climber.” Though well-born from the 
mere pedigree maker's point of view, he was not in the least 
“in Society.” His mother was an eccentric Highlander and 
his father a man of no account in Society, and he had no well- 
placed near relations. His guardian, the bogy, Lord Carlisle, 
was of no particular use to him. 

Though Byron probably began his friendship with Lady 
Melbourne in order to open the oyster of the inner ring of London 
Society, he soon became fascinated by her. When he had 
reached this point of making a conquest of her head—for she 
was too old and too sensible to talk or even think about 
her heart—Byron saw that the proper way to attain the 
ascendancy over her was to pose as a supremely debauched 
man of the world. He made her his oracle, or rather, the 
patron confidante to whom he might bring all his confessions 
and tell the whole tale of his amours. It was a very subtle 
piece of flattery. Further, in the course of his intrigue with 
Lady Caroline Lamb and the long series of persecutions which 
that appalling lady inflicted upon him, Lady Melbourne was 
of the greatest possible assistance. She did much to keep 


the foe at arms’ lergth. It is a curious proof of how much 








more attractive imagination is than fact, thet when Byron 
is romancing about his gallantries, he is much more interesting 
than when he is relating the hard, practical facts concerned 
with Lady Caroline Lamb’s intolerable infatuation. All the 
part of the letters devoted to Lady Caroline is, indeed, very 
tedious. Fortunately, however, it is only a part. The rest ig 
excellent reading. It is difficult to know what to quote from 
the enormous number of passages that are worth quoting, 
but perhaps the most characteristic, and certainly the most 
humorous, is the account which Byron gives to Lady Melbourne 
of one of his love affairs. 


“In the autumn of 1809 in the Mediterranean I was seized 
with an everlasting passion, considerably more violent on my 
part than this has ever been—everything was scettled—and we 
(the we of that day) were to set off for the Friuli: but, lo ! the 
Peace spoilt everything, by putting this in possession of the 
French, and some particular occurrences in the interim, deter- 
mined me to go to Constantinople. However we were to meet next 
year at a certain time; though I told my amica there was no 
time like the present, and that I could not answer for the future, 
She trusted to her power, and I at the moment had certainly 
much greater doubts of her than myself. A year sped, and on 
my return downwards I found at Smyrna and Athens despatches, 
requiring the performance of this *‘ bon billet qu’ 4 la Chatre,” 
(sic) and telling me that one of us had returned to the spot on 
purpose. But things had altered, as I foresaw, and I proceeded 
very leisurely, not arriving till some months after, pretty sure 
that in the interim my idol was in no want of worshippers. But 
she was there, and we met at the Palace. The Governor (the 
most accommodating of all possible chief magistrates) was kind 
enough to leave us to come to the most diabolical of explanations. 
It was in the dog-days, during a sirocco (I almost perspire now 
with the thoughts of it), during the intervals of my intermittent 
fever (my love had also intermitted with my malady), and I 
certainly feared the ague and my passion would both return in 
full force. I, however, got the better of both, and she sailed up 
the Adriatic and I down to the Straits. I had, certes, a good 
deal to contend against, for the lady (who was a select friend of 
the Queen of Naples) had something to gain in a few points, and 
nothing to lose in reputation, and was a woman perfectly mistress 
of herself and every art of intrigue, personal or political—not at 
all in love, but very able to persuade me that she was so, and 
sure that I should make a most convenient and complaisant 
fellow-traveller. She is now, I am told, writing her memoirs at 
Vienna, in which I shall cut a very indifferent figure ; and nothing 
survives of this most ambrosial amour, which made me on one 
oceasion risk my life, and on another almost drove me mad, 
but a few Duke of Yorkish letters and certain baubles, which 1 
dare swear by this time have decorated the hands of half 
Hungery and all Bohemia. Cosi finica la musica.” 


That scene of sham passion in @ sweating sirocco is in truth the 
epitome of Byron's biograpliia erotica. He may be pardoned a 
good deal for realizing, as we shrewdly suspect he did, what 
excellent copy it a'l made! 





DEATH AND ITS MYSTERY.* 
(ConciupiIne Noticxz.] 
Last week I sketched in outline M. Flammarion’s attempt to 
overthrow the doctrine of the materialists. I must now proceed 
to deal with the witnesses which he calls to make good his case. 
Close students of recent psychological investigation can hardly 
have failed to notice a curious point. In the reports of our own 
Psychical Research Society, or of the leading investigators 
in America or on the Continent, the best authenticated and 
most striking psychical recitals are often those which involve 
predictions as to the future. That in itself is an astonishing 
fact. Appearances at the hour of death, hauntings, thought 
transference, are in a sense comparatively plain sailing. They 
would not, if proved absolutely, knock over all our precon- 
ceived notions, either spiritual or material. If, however, 
the future can be predicted, the future must exist already. 
But if it exists already, what becomes of free will, which, after 
all, and in spite of Professor Einstein and his views of space 
and time, is apparently one of the chief realities of existence ? 
At this moment I am free to write the next sentence, or not 
to write it. But if the future is a river already in being, 
a river which at the moment when it passes me in its endless 
progression is the present, and the moment after, or indeed at 
the moment of passage, becomes the past, I have no choice. I 
am far from saying that this exposition of the fact with which 
I am dealing is conclusive. I merely say that it is strange 
and requires explanation. M. Flammarion has an explanation, 
and a very ingenious one, to offer which he holds reconciles pre- 
vision and free will. But that is not my immediste subject. Forthe 
moment I merely want to direct attention to the evidence for 
@ Death and its Mystery : Before Death. Prcofs of the Eaistence of the Scul. V3 
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occurrences which involve a complete reconsideration of what 
we mean by the future, and to the curious circumstance that these 
alleged facts have apparently good evidence to support them. 
M. Flammarion’s book is full of stories, he'd by him to be well 
authenticated, which seem to show that the scenes of our 
existence are already set in the revolving stage of Futurity, and 
that they will be inevitably disclosed in their turn. Take 


the following dream of a war incident which afterwards 
happened :— 

“Paris: September 9, 1919. As I promised you, I am 
sending you, under this cover, accompanied by two _ testi- 
monials, the account of the premonitory dream which you 
showed a desire to publish. I am very happy to send you 
this exact observation and beg you to accept, etc.—A. SAUREL. 

‘In 1911 I dreamed I was in a new country-side, in a land 
that I felt was unknown to me. On a little eminence, the 
gentle slopes of which were covered with fresh meadows, I 
saw a large building of medieval appearance, half small 
country-seat, half fortified farm. High walls, weathered by 
storms, surrounded the buildings with their unbroken girdle. 
Four massive towers, not very high, flanked the corners. 
Before the principal part and through the meadow there ran 
a pretty brook, with clear, babbling waters. _Men—soldiers— 
were fetching water from it. Others were lighting fires not 
fer from stacks of guns ranged along the walls. These men 
were clad in a curious pale-blue uniform which I did not know, 
and wore a helmet which seemed to me of a strange shape. 
I saw myself clad in the uniform of an officer and giving the 
orders of the camp. By one of those odd phenomena which 
many persons have experienced, I thought, while attending to 
these affairs: ‘‘ What an absurd situation! Why am I here 
and in this costume?” As this dream had left me, on my 
awakening, with a very clear and precise impression, I did 
not cease to be interested in the absence of those incoherent 
or ridiculous details which people our sleep, and by this 
appearance of harmony and logic in the absurd; for absurd 
it seemed to me, this situation as officer in an unknown army. 
During the day I spoke to those about me of this dream and 
of the blue soldiers which animated it. Then I thought no 
more of it. But the war, which overthrew so many existences, 
made me, after a series of incarnations, a lieutenant of infantry. 
My regiment happened to be resting close to the front in the 
Aube. I was taking forward my recruits of the class of 1919.* 
The battalion had been marching since early morning. The 
heat which faded the tender green of the tall rye made itself 
keenly felt by my poor young greenhorns. The cloud of dust 
raised on the road by the thousands of weary feet did not 
permit me to see where we were. I had received the order 
to camp under the walls of “the chateau,” which was, the 
quartermaster told me, two hundred meters to the right. 
After having given my orders to the chiefs of section, I went 
to join the major. A few minutes later I rejoined my company 
around the poplar walk which hid the chateau from me. The 
country-side which appeared after I had passed tho last 
intervening tree, struck me immediately. It was the same 
gently sloping meadow, all gay with the flowers which June 
seatters everywhere; the walls, the towers—all was exactly 
like that which I hed seen seven years before in my dream. 
All it lacked were the pretty, noisy brook and the monumental 
gateway. As I was noting this difference between the dream 
and the reality, an adjutant came to ask me where the troop 
should go to get water. ‘‘ To the brook,” I answered, laughing. 
The non-commissioned officer looked at me in astonishment. 
I added: ‘ Yes, if it isn’t on this side it must surely be on 
the other side of the building. Come with me.’” When we 
had rounded the tower at the north corner I saw, without 
astonishment, the gay brook running over the mossy stones 
and, toward the middle of the wall, tho large gateway just 
a3 I had seen it in my dream with its pillars of old brick. The 
two leading sections had already solved the problem of water. 
Stacks of guns stood at the foot of the walls, in the shadow 
of which many of my men were already enjoying deeply 
desired rest. The tableau thus formed was that of the dream 
of 1911. Nothing sensational took place in this spot; there- 
fore, this dream consisted of nothing but a startling view into 
the future, showing me, notably, my future situation as an 
officer, which it was impossible to suspect in 1911.—A. SAuREt.’ ” 

We wish that M. Flammarion had printed the _ testi- 
monials which we presume prove that M. Saurel did com- 
municate his dream in 1911 to certain friends, and that this 
communication contained the essential points as to the uniform. 
All depends upon this. Assuming, however, that M. Flammarion 
obtained the assurances required to exclude the chose déja vue 
e'yaxt ion, the dream story is distinctly important. This 
dream might have been disposed of as an impressive war dream 
into which, later on, M. Saurel read a real war experience 
but for one very important fact. He thought the dream 
ridiculous because of the curious pale-blue uniform and the 
strange-shaped helmet. That is a startling fact. Everyone 
always imagined that the French Army would fight in its peace 
clothes, and no one dreamt of the helmet till it was adopted by 
the Allied Armies owing to the fact that in trench warfare almost 
all the wounds were head wounds. Therefore M. Saurel in 1911 


®* These were called upa ye ar or even more earlier than they ought to have been. 











was not in a position to guess that if war came the Frenck 
Army would wear light blue and fight in helmets. M. Saurel’s 
own comment is also noteworthy. There was nothing sensa- 
tional about the war incident. He was not wounded. It 
was simply a little bit of the film of the future—i.e., of 1917 or 
of 1918, which somehow got run into the 1911 film owingapparently 
to no better cause than carelessness on the part of the cosmic 
operator. By this I mean that there was no warning involved 
of the kind on which Wordsworth lays such great stress in his 
curious poem, “ Presentiments ’—a poem, by the way, which 
has not received the attention it deserves. It affords conclusive 
proof of how mystical an element there was in Wordsworth’s 
nature. It is not a good poem—far from it—nor is the philosophy 
very stimulating or illuminating, but it is a striking registration 
of one of the poet’s intuitive beliefs. Wordsworth held that 
under certain circumstances a knowledge of the future might 
be vouchsafed to men, just as he believed that :— 


“The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from afar.’ 


If space would allow I would quote several more examples of 
disclosures of the future as remarkable as that which I have 
given. I must leave them to be discovered by the readers of 
the book before me. 

Another very important portion of the evidence which M. 
Flammarion marshals, and a part which is to some extent 
original, is that devoted to what he calls “ mental vision” as 
distinguished from thought-transference. By mental vision he 
means a vision which men may have of things going on at the 
moment at a great distance—a vision which is not seen through 
the eyes, thought it is registered in the brain exactly in the 
way that the reports of the eyes are registered. These 
mental pictures take place at such distances that no hyper- 
sensitiveness of vision will suffice to explain them. Again, 
they cannot be explained by telepathy—that last and curiously 
immaterial refuge of the materialist. In mental visions men 
see things which no one else can see, and yet the scenes they 
behold turn out to be as accurate as reports of the plainest 


ocular visions. 

I cannot here analyse M. Flammarion’s attempt to reconcile 
visions of futurity with free will, but I will, by way of a postscript 
to my account of his book, give a very interesting passage which 
shows something of his line of argument and, incidentally, 
illustrates how strangely Goethe argued in the region of 
Philosophy :— 

“Evidently there is general belief in an incompatibility, an 
undetermined contradiction between free will and prescience, 
because we confound ‘Divine Prescience’ with necessity. 
That is an error. In the conversations of Goethe with 
Eckermann, we may read, under the date of October 13, 1825: 
‘What do we know, and with all our intelligence where do 
we stand to-day ? Man is not born to solve the problem of 
the world, but to seek to understand the extent of the problem 
and to keep, thereafter, well within limits of that which he 
is able to conceive. His faculties are not capable of measuring 
the universe, and to wish to approach the totality of things 
with the intelligence, when it has so restricted a point of view, 
is labor lost. The intelligence of man and the intelligence of 
the Divinity are two very different things. As soon as we 
grent liberty to man, that is the end of the omniscience of 
God; and if, on the other hand, God knows what I shall do, 
I am not free to do anything but what he knows. I cite this 
dilemma only as an example of the little we know, and to 
show that it is not good to touch upon divine secrets. Also, 
among the highest truths we ought to express only those which 
serve the good of the world. The others we ought to keep to 
ourselves, but like the gentle rays of a hidden sun they may 
spread and they will spread their light on what we do.’ 
Goethe did not dare go further. Why? Let us find out. 
Events and happenings generally influence us more than we 
believe. Let each one analyze attentively the acts of his life 
and he will readily recognize this. Our free will finds play 
only in a very restricted compass of activity. ‘Man proposes 
and God disposes,’ goes an old saying. This is not entirely 
exact. God, or Destiny—Fatum, as the Latins called it— 
leaves us a little liberty. The proverb that is the opposite 
of the preceding one—each proverb has its opposite—puts it 
this way: ‘Heaven helps those who help themselves.’ Yes, 
man proposes and events dispose: but at the same time wo 
are builders of our own destiny. In short, truth does not 
exist in the metaphysics of the philosophers who expatiate 
upon the fatality of destiny, but in the common and practical 
good sense which is summed up in the universal adage of six 
words which I have just quoted. My explanation is essentially 
careful to remain in the exclusive domain of the positive facts 
of observation, without having recourse to any hypothesis. 
When we are told that our feeling of free will is an illusion, 
that is an hypothesis. I am sitting down at my desk, and 
I ask myself what I shall do; I ponder. I reason, I decide 
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on this or that. I am assured that I am the dupe of circum- 
stances external to my will. maintain, on the contrary, 
that if L had no reason, I should let events occur as they might, 
and that liberty consists precisely in the choice of what seems 
preferable to me. It is not absolute, no matter how much we 
might wish it to be, it is relative; we are constantly upset 
in our plans; there are even some days when nothing goes 
right. It is very imperfect, but it is our incontestable 
sensation, and we have not the right to suppress it in order to 
substitute a hypothesis for it. It is as evident as the day. 
It is an appearance, they may say. Yes, an appearance like 
the sun, like a landscape, like a tree, like an arm-chair, like 
a house—things which we know through the impressions 
they make upon us—but this appearance is confounded with 
the reality. There is in it a fact of daily observation, constant, 
legitimate, irrefutable. Oh! y, we aro often very 
passive and form no radical determination. And the objection 
is offered that when we debate within ourselves and make u 
our minds after ripe reflection, it is always in accordance wit 
a predominating motive, so that our pretended liberty is like 
a pair of scales, one pan of which will sink according to the 
weight placed in it. Beyond a doubt, wo ourselves make up 
our minds, when we reason coldly weighing the pros and cons, 
to that which seems preferable to us. But it is precisely in 
that that our reason acts, and no sophistry can suppress this 
conviction in us. We even feel that in the opposite case we 
should be unreasonable; and when, at times, we are led to 
act against our judgment, we feel we have been, in some 
respects, forced to it. As for free will, is not the following 
declaration, which Juvenal put in the mouth of an imperious 
woman, the best argument? Sic volo; sic jubeo; sit pro 
ratione voluntas. ‘1 wish it, I order it; my will is my only 
reason.’ ” 


The passage ends with an excellent aphorism. “ Absolute free 
will? No; relative free will.” To this question of free will, 
the future, the past and the present, I shall hope to return on 
a future occasion. 

All I will add now is an expression of my hope that my readers 
will study for themselves M. Flammarion’s book. Once more 
let me say that I do not consider that the book is a complete 
book or an epoch-making work. Even a non-expert, for 
such I must confess myself, can see many weak points in 
its author’s dialectical harness. At the same time, it is 
a very sincere book and a very stimulating and interesting 
one, and therefore deserves full and careful criticism. To dismiss 
it because of the failings I have glanced at would be a great 
mistake. And here let me say that I am not ashamed of having 
approached the book as a plain man and not as a metaphysician. 
If philosophy is to be worth anything, and not to degenerate 
into a jargon, it must be understandable to the plain man, and 
not be a tongue-twisted oracle, intelligible only to some priestly 
hierarchy. To declare that any portion of human knowledge 
is the sole prerogative of a semi-sacerdotal caste is to sterilize a 
portion of the field of Science. J. St. Lom Srracnzy. 





FULL UP AND FED UP.* 

Mr. WaiTinc WILLIAMS, the author of this book, is an American 
student of sociological and industrial problems who, with the 
ardour of youth, has examined his problems by actually living 
among them. In his own country he worked in various trades 
as a manual worker in order to see how things looked from 
that point of view. In 1920 he came to England to continue 
his studies on the same lines. He could not have chosen a 
more interesting year, because it was a year of upheaval; on 
the other hand, it cannot be said that it was a representative year. 
The conversations, which he reproduces at great length in order 
to illustrate the manual workers’ thoughts, are distinctly inte- 
resting, but it is a great pity that he tried to reproduce dialect. 
Pages and pages of dialect on end would probably have been 
tedious even if they had been well done, but Mr. Williams’ 
attempts go sadly astray, and in places the dialect is almost 
Judicrously unreal. As might have been expected in such a 
year as 1920 Mr. Williams did not find it easy to get jobs, but 
he lived among the employed and the unemployed of numerous 
trades, and in the Rhondda Valley he actually became a coal- 
miner for a short time. He might have been employed on the 
Clyde had not the employers there feared that he would be 
regarded as a spy and might be the unwitting cause of a strike 
—so carefully has the poor employer to look ahead and provide 
against trouble ! 

Mr. Williams is perfectly disinterested, and we must say at 
once that his account of what the extremists in the Welsh coal- 
mines and on the Clyde were saying in 1920 rather depresses 
one by its utter unreasonableness. One cannot gather from 
the conversations much more than that the employer must be 


* Pudi Up and Fed Up: The Worker's Mind in Crowded Britain. By Whiting 
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resisted in all circumstances, and that things—however con. 
ciliatory he may try to be—must be made as difficult as possible 
for him. Where serious economic arguments emerged among 
the workers (as, of course, they frequently did, for the extre. 
mists, after all, are a minority, though a noisy one), the most 
popular argument seemed to be that hard work made 
fewer jobs. Thero could not be a more appalling heresy. If 
is not to be expected that men will put their backs into their 
work sufficiently either to re-create the wealth of the country 
or to keep themselves interested so long as they believe that if 
they work hard they are keeping other men unemployed. 
Evidently, one of the first truths of which the manual workers 
ought to be convinced is that work creates the need for more 
work. 

Another point which Mr. Williams makes clear is that tho 
vast majority of working men regarded beer as a necessary, 
and as something that would hold its place as a means of legiti- 
mate enjoyment even if it were not a necessary. Prohibition 
will not come, of course, unless it is imposed by the people on 
themselves, and Mr. Williams sees no prospect whatever that 
anything of the sort is likely to happen. Another belief among 
the workers which played a large part in economic arguments 
was that the employers were making far too much profit. We 
have often wished that it were possible for every firm to display 
its books. It would then be possible for any intelligent man 
who can read to appreciate the risks that have to be taken 
before any profits become possible and to note in how many 
cases the risks end in disaster. Further, the honest outside 
examiner of the books might understand that new enterprises 
bringing employment to thousands cannot be undertaken at all 
without risks; that comparatively few men must make them- 
selves personally responsible for these risks; and that unless 
the risks are taken industries generally, and the volume of 
employment with them, would go backwards instead of forwards. 
When the successful enterprises were reviewed alongside the 
unsuccessful, it would be seen that throughout the industrial 
world Labour pays but a small price for the direction which 
gives it employment. 

Mr. Williams greatly liked the Welsh miners, and the present 
writer has no doubt that he has written down without exaggera- 
tion what he felt, for, so far as the present writer’s own experience 
goes, the miners as a class are extremely likeable, well-mannered, 
self-respecting, and intelligent men. There was an amusing 
incident in the Rhondda Valley when Mr. Williams sought for 
employment, objection being taken to the fact that he 
was an American, until it was suddenly remembered that 
Labour, according to the doctrine of the extremists, was now 
an international organization. How, then, could Mr. Williams, 
merely because he did not belong to this country, be excluded ? 
So he was not excluded ; and we are glad of it, for the account 
of his time in the mines is very interesting. Comparing the 
conditions in a Welsh mine with those in America, he says: 

“* Whether the men or the managers are to blame, the con- 
ditions of work inside the mine seem to me less attractive here 
than in the mines I saw in America. The managers here are 
said to be quite slow to adopt either the mechanical conveyors 
used at the face on the long-wall system in many mines, or the 
water system for packing the muck into the goat or gob for the 
later support of the mine roof. Of course the better this is 
packed the less material has to be taken up and out onto the 
dumps, which not only represent costly handling but also 
everywhere disfigure the handsome lendscape. Also the less 
the countryside is bothered by the subsidence of the ground 
when the timber supports give way. You certainly get an 
impression of the age of the coal industry here when you see 
the hugeness of some of these dumps—also when you see the 
old upright engines which still operate at some of the pits with 
a conical drum. This was an old attempt to give maximum 
pulling power on the cage when at the bottom, and maximim 
speed when the cage is just descending from the top.” 

Mr. Williams found Glasgow the most Bolshevistic town in 
which he lived and also the most drunken. 

“ After getting hero late Thursday night I sallied forth last 
evening to see if the town was as bad for drunkenness as current 
reports would make it. With my first step onto the strect 1 
saw two drunken men reeling along through the crowd—it was 
very near the centre of the city—with two more encountered in 
my first fifty yards. ‘Ten feet farther there was a crowd watching 
—with evident enjoyment !—a poor creature of a sottish, 
middle-aged woman, picking herself up from the sidewalk and 
with unctuous care dusting off her filthy and bedraggled skirts. 
Finally, with a laboured assumption of the magnificent dignity 
and extreme hauteur of a much-maligned but still unsullied 
perfect lady, she lurched in the direction of a drunken man who 
happened to be passing, and when he unexpectedly stopped to 
show her his good-will, she bumped full into him, and then 
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caromed off of him across the street and up an alley out of sight. 
Four more—and then four more—drunken laborers were en- 
countered in the next two or three short blocks on tho way up 
to a big group collected in the middle of the street. There the 
speaker was proposing seriously that ‘while our British army 
is in Poland killing our brother Bolshevists, we will rise—and 
then call the soldiers back to a London and a Glasgow Soviet !’ 
A good proportion of his hearers appeared delighted, and yelled 
‘Hear! hear!’ with gusto.” 

While observing such scenes in the streets, Mr. Williams spoke 
to a policeman who remarked, “They be no arguments—'tis 
nought but whisky. To-morrow, with the pubs closed, ’twill 
be quict enough.” Here is Mr. Williams’ verdict on Glasgow, 
which we quote for what it is worth. “ Of this, at least, I am 
sure—Glasgow is certainly the most revolutionary and also the 
most rum-ridden and degraded city I have yet ever seen.” 
One encouraging observation on Glasgow is that men who were 
vorking for pay by results worked really hard. 

“A glance showed with equal plainness that another group 

were working for pay by results. A more ambitious gang I’ve 
seldom seen. It was a sight to behold the way they shovelled 
the wheat into a small barrel, hoisted it onto the scales, emptied 
it and later another into a sack, and then lifted the sack onto 
the shoulders of a strong man: who deftly dumped the two 
hundred pounds or so onto a waiting wagon. Everybody 
envied them for getting about two pounds ten apiece for every 
day they were able to get hold of such a job.” 
Summing up his experiences at Glasgow, Mr. Williams says 
that it will never be peaceful and prosperous till the housing 
conditions are better; that the whole place is suffering from 
the intermittent chills and fever of job-and-no-job, complicated 
by the ‘* Tiredness and Temper” bred in the darkness of the 
tenements ; that Labour in Glasgow is definitely political ; and 
that Labour in general suffered from a misfortune when it was 
decided to mix up industrial problems with politics. He 
remarks, however, that American Labour leaders who so far 
have not gone ia appreciably for political action, may be 
forced to do so if any attempt is made to break up their 
industrial organisations. 

In writing about Labour in London, Mr. Williams returns to 
the subject of irregular work—the curse of job-and-no-job. 
An English Labour leader said to him, * Irregular work makes 
an irregular worker. And an irregular worker is always bound 
to be an irregular citizen.” We agree with Mr. Williams that 

g g 

the comment is very pertinent. The trade unions would un- 
doubtedly have had far more money to distribute in unemploy- 
ment relief if they had kept themselves in a fit financial condition 
instead of pouring money out upon political action; but, quite 
apart from that, it is not an impossible ideal that every trade 
which is subject to a periodic or seasonal shortage of work should 
establish its own scheme of insurance against unemployment. 

When Mr. Williams has written everything that he thinks 
himself justified in writing about “Tiredness and Temper” 
(which he attributes to the War), he says that there is a deep, 
underlying desire among British workers for the maintenance 
of order. Finally, he thinks that when Labour is in a position 
to govern the disappointment—from the Labour 
point of view—is sure tocome. He is probably right. Practice 
is very different from words. A party with no experience of 
governing, even though its very best men take office, will at 
Mr. Williams imagines 


country 


first be ineffective and very likely timid. 
the disappointed Labour electorate exclaiming, “‘ A fair wash- 
”? 


out they are—like all the rest ! 


ISTOTLE AND TH 





AR EK ARABS.* 


Most people connect the revival of Greek studies in Western 
Europe with the fall of Constantinople in 1458, when the 
Byzantine scholars who were fortunate enough to escape massacre 


fled to Italy, bearing with 
classics. This popular theory, though in part true, overlooks 


the fact that there had been a great revival of Hellenic philosophy 





them manuscripts of the Greek | 


three centuries earlier, and that it was caused by the trans- 
lation into Latin of Arabic versions of and commentaries on 
the works of Aristotle, which until then had been known only | 


by imperfect summaries such as that of Bocthius. 
contact between mediaeval Europe and ancient Greece was 
effected, strangely enough, at Toledo, where the scholarly 
Archbishop 
the learning of the Arabs accessible to Christians. 
it that Aristotle and Plato, long forgotten in the troubled West, 


taymond set up a college of translators to make 
How was 


had survived as active and potent influences in the East ? How 
. Aral 7, wht and its Pla t History. By Dr. De Lacy O'Leary. London ; 
Kegan Paul. (10s. 6d. net.) 
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| lated into Hebrew and had a gt 





was it that Dante, enumerating the famous philosophers whom 
he met in the Inferno, could include two Moslems—Ibn Sina, 
or Avicenna, of Bokhara, and Ibn Rushd, or Averroes, of Cor- 
dova—in the list ? 
*Socrate ec Platone . . . 

Euclide geometra . . . 

Ippocrate, Avicenna e Galieno, 

Averrois che’l gran comento feo.” 
The answer will be found in a most interesting book just written 
by Dr. O'Leary, of the University of Bristol, on the transmission 
of Greek thought to the Islamic world and its retransmission 
to the Christian West. Dr. O’Leary’s book might be improved 
by a careful revision and by the addition of an index, but his 
account of the strange experiences of the Aristotelian philosophy 
in the East while Europe was painfully struggling through the 
Dark Ages of barbarism and reconstruction is well worth reading. 

The earliest missionaries of Hellenism to the East, in the 
post-classical age, were the Syrian heretics known as Nestorians. 
Cast out by the Orthodox Church, they found a refuge under 
Persian rule first at Nisibis—halfway between the Euphrates 
and Mosul—and then at Seleucia, on the Tigris south of Baghdad. 
The Nestorians and the later heretics known as Monophysites or 
Jacobites translated Greek works, 
Aristotle and Plato and the works of the Alexandrian Neo- 
Platonists like Plotinus, into Syriac. The Sassanian Kings of 
Persia were anxious to profit by Greek civilization; they intro- 
duced the Greek baths into the East—for the so-called Turkish 
baths are of Greek origin—and they encouraged Greek architects, 
artists and scholars. When the Arabs overran Persia, Syria 
and Egypt in the seventh century, they had perforce to employ 
the trained administrators whom they found there, and thes 
officials and other experts were all imbued with Hellenic ideas. 
Tn the eighth century Arabic, hitherto only the sacred languag: 
of Islam, was adopted for the sake of convenience as the adminis- 
trative language, apparently at the instance of the Christian or 
Jewish officials. The Greek works that had been translated into 
Syriac were now retranslated into Arabic, and Moslem theologians 
began to adapt the doctrine of the Logos to the Koran. The 
Caliph Al Mansur, who founded Baghdad in 765, employed 
Nestorian physicians, and the later Caliph Al Mamun employed 
a corps of translators to make the wisdom of Greece accessible 
to the faithful. Dr. O’Leary warns us not to regard the spread 
of the Arabic language as equivalent to the spread of Arabic 
culture—for that culture was mainly Greek and partly Persian 
or Indian and owed little or nothing to the Arabs themselves. 
His account of the way in which Aristotle and Plato influenced 
the development of Moslem theology and of the innumerable 
Moslem heresies is curiously interesting. The leaders of the 
Shias, whose stronghold has always been in Persia, the land of 
free thought, showed a special interest in Neo-Platonism. One 
offshoot of Persian modifications of Islam was the curious sect 
of Nizarisor Assassins, controlled by the Sheikh of Alamut 
whom the Crusaders called the “‘Old Man of the Mountain.” 
The Agha Khan is a lineal descendant of the last Sheikh, whom 
the Mongols overthrew in the thirteenth century, and he still 
has many followers. 
In the later years of the tenth century there began a strong 

orthodox reaction in Asiatic Islam, and the Moslem students of 


innumerable especially 


Greek philosophy began to regard Spain as a place of refuge. 
The Jews, too, who had been accustomed to look to Mesopotamia 
as the chief seat of Rabbinical studies, set up an academy in 
Thus Moorish Spain became the centre of learning in 
! 


Cordova. 
The Sultans of Granada were on the whole tolerant t 
they confined their heretical 
Ibn Rushd, 
a court physician; he was banished as a heretic for a time 
was 


[slam. 
scholars, provided always that 
speculations to learned treatises. or Averroes, was 


perhaps, as Dr. O'Leary suggests, because his master on 
the eve of a religious war and desired to prove his own orthodoxy 
but when the war was over and the Emir had returned to 
Morocco, Ibn Rushd reappeared in his train. Jewish refugees 
from Spain introduced Averroes to the learned men of Proy 


Averroes 


' } 
3 ana Siwhy. 


and to the court of Frederick LL in Napk } 
chief follower was the Jew, Ibn Maymun, whom the West knew 


He wrote in Arabic but his works were trans- 


as Maimonides. 
at vogue in mediaeval Jewry. 


lated 


3s Aristotle 


Averroes’ writings were also put into Hebrew and retrans 


into Latin. Thus by a long and roundabout proce 
was restored to Western Europe and, largely through the influence 
of the Friars in the 
philosophic studies at the universities. 


hirteenth century, became the basis of 


It is a curious story 
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and at the same time one of the greatest tributes that could be 
paid to the surpassing value of Greek thought. 





BY CHELSEA REACH.* 
CetseA is fortunate in many things—fortunate in having a 
past so eminently worth recording and fortunate, again, in 
finding so sympathetic and engaging a chronicler as Mr. 
Reginald Blunt. He himself defines the scope of his book in 
its introduction :— 


“ But whether these rambling visitations be to More’s study 

or Donne's seclusion in Danvers House, to Swift's poor lodging 
or Smollett’s Sunday garden parties, to Leigh Hunt's tinkerdom 
or Carlyle’s ill-starred garret, to Fanny Burney's attic or Sir 
Hans Sloane’s manor-house museum, to Rossetti’s studio or 
Henry James’ flat, it is always from the angle of their immediate 
surroundings and the local association of their work that the 
attempt has been made to visualize and to recall them. And 
if, here and there, such Chelsea happenings as Vanessa's visit 
to Swift, or Donne’s to his beloved mistress, Magdalen Herbert, 
or Buchanan's attack upon Rossetti’s poetry have raised the 
forgotten ghosts of old controversies once again, excuse must 
be pleaded in the perennial fascination of the unsolved and the 
enigmatic.” 
A compressed index of the leading dramatis personae is also 
provided in the prefatory poem, “The Pageant Passes,” which 
serves well to whet the reader’s appetite with such name- 
verses as :— 


“ Dacre and Danvers, Steele and Sloane, 
Swift for its air, and Mead for its tone, 
Bishop and Duchess, whit and drone 

With one consent came hither ; 
Holbein, Erasmus, Gorges and Bray, 
Walpole and Smollett, Johnson, Gay, 
Cheyne and Newton, each in his day 

Loved Chelsea by the river.” 


One of the strangest events described is the extraordinarily 
casual manner in which the British Museum came to be 
founded in defiance of contemptuous opposition, both Royal 
and official :-— 


“Ultimately it was decided at Onslow’s suggestion, and in 

spite of Pelham’s opposition, to raise the sum of £300,000 by 
a Lottery, and to purchase with the proceeds not only the 
Sloane collection, but also the Cottonian Library and the 
Harleian manuscripts, to acquire a General Repository for 
these and to provide a fund for their upkeep. The Lottery 
was characteristically British; or so at * it would 
have been described by the Jaundiced foreign critics of 
hypocritic and perfidious Albion. First we held up our 
hands in pious horror at the thought. Then we consented with 
a protesting sigh, and framed the most elaborate precautions 
to make fraud impossible. Then we appointed a mysterious 
Mr. Peter Leheup (a foreigner and a scamp, of course) to conduct 
tho issue. Then we all rushed with one accord to buy up the 
tickets, so that the subscription list was closed within six hours. 
Then we discovered to our amazement that in spite of all the 
exemplary regulations, quantities of tickets were on sale at a 
substantial premium, having been allotted by the astute Leheup 
(for lucrative consideration) to various ‘ Rocs and Does,’ his 
particular friends and confederates. These having been duly 
absorbed, we proceeded to draw and award ourselves £200,000 
in prizes ranging from £10,000 to £10, of which there were 4159 
‘Fortunate Tickets’; and, having paid substantial fees to 
the Managers (including, apparently, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury) and the various receivers and other officials, to hand 
over £95,000—less than a third of the money subscribed—to 
the purpose for which it was designed.” 
Certainly there was a sufficiency of quaint exhibits in Sir 
Hans Sloane's very catholic collection of “ Rarities” to give 
the scoffers some ground for their derision, as items in the 
original catalogue (still preserved at the British Muscum) bear 
witness :— 

“The singed hair of the woman killed by thunder at Mounis 
Mile, 1691.” 

“Part of the sail of the ‘Montagu’ knotted together by a 
storm, 1708.” 

“A sort of china ware which is said to admit of no poyson 
but immediately breaks.” 

** Newberry lozenges made there of the claws of crevices good 
for the heartburn, 3 a dose.” 

“A girdle to be worn by a child to prevent the effects of 
thunder, at which there hangs a silver purse, a medal of our 
Saviour, a nutmeg, a picture of the Vergin, a cross in alabaster, 
a hand in jet, a bell, an ewer, a piece of Spanish gold, a comb, 
a fork, etc.” 

* A garter of elk’s horn for curing the cramp.” 

“ Part of a hayrick burnt in France by lightning.” 

“A Highlander’s garters.” 

“ Britches of the runaway rebellious negros in the woods of 
Jamaica.” 


However, the outlandié: museum at the “Don Saltero ” 


Céffee House set up in Cheyne Walk by Sloane's old valet, James 
¢ By Chelsea Reach, By Reginald Bluat. fondoa : Mills and Boon, (10s. 6d.] 








Salter, harboured even more fabulous curios, perhaps discarded 
by a master grown less credulous at some reshuffling of his vast 
collection. The Don's museum certainly appears to have 
contained an oddly mixed collection, including such items as :— 

“A Piece of Queen Catherine’s skin; An elf’s arrow; A 
painted ribband from Jerusalem, with which our Saviour was 
tied to the Pillar when scourged ; The Tarantula whose bite 
is curable only by music; A petrified ham; Manna from 
Canaan; Queen Elizabeth’s stirrup and her chambermaid’s 
Hat ; The flaming sword of William the Conqueror ; The Grand 
Polipus; A Spanish Aparatus to prevent Cuckoldom; A 
lignify’d Hog.” 
But quotations from Mr. Blunt’s entertaining marginalia have 
left us no space in which to commend his full-length portraits 
of the great literary figures of Chelsea, from Donne to Henry 
James. 

We can only repeat that an entrancing theme has found a 
most able recorder. 





MATHEMATICS AND AESTHETICS.* 

Ix Ad Quadratum Mr. Fredrik Macody Lund has produced 4 
truly monumental treatise on the geometrical bases of classic 
and mediaeval religious architecture. Publication has 
made possible by the enlightened gencrosity of the Norwegian 
Government, on whose behalf Mr. Lund undertook the task of 
determining the principles that underlay the original design of 
the great Norman-Gothic cathedral at Nidaros. The restoration 
of this cathedral is now to be guided by Mr. Lund’s revelations, 
in the belief that the new work will thus infallibly carry on 
in exact proportional harmony with the old. 

According to the for once admirably informing and judicial 
* publisher’s note ”’ :— 


“The learned author, an historian and art critic of intor- 
national repute, sets out to prove that the great temples of 
classical antiquity, no less than the succeeding church buildings 
of mediaeval times, were conceived as a coherent whole according 
to recognised geometrical principles based upon a logical yet 
richly varied use of a certain proportion between the width, 
the length, and the height of the building, the structure being 
planned upon an ever-varying play of the elementary regular 
polygons and their angles. He contends that these laws of 
geometrical proportions had sunk so deeply in the minds of 
the ancient builders that they were able to create not only 
beautiful architectural types, but were capable of varying, 
without infringing, the regularity of these laws, so that, keeping 
strictly to the principles of construction, the unity of the whole 
was attained even in the variations. ‘The author shows that 
mediaeval church architecture was a direct continuation of the 
art of building classic temples, which in its turn expressed the 
perception of Greek philosophy concerning the harmony of the 
universe. The temple was supposed to be the material image 
of the mystery of existence. Its proportioning was therefore 
established according to an irrational measure, in an ascending, 
harmonic, geometrical progression, as appears in the pentagram, 
which for the Pythagoreans was the symbol! of the harmonious 
system in the Cosmos, the masterpiece of the universe. Mr. 
Lund’s treatment of these architectonic questions is therefore 
a new chapter in the history of Greek philosophy. He contends 
that these rules of religious architecture were a secret science in 
the Middle Ages, just as they were in classic times, with the 
object that the temple should create the same respectful aston- 
ishment as did life itself. Through this secrecy the rules became 
forgotten, and as a reflection of the ancient science there only 
existed in the following centuries the superstitious use of the 
yentagram, as a charm and protection against evil powers. 
it is this forgotten science, which he claims to have rediscovered, 
and which is fully described in this work, which gives conclusive 
evidence of its use by the temple-builders of antiquity, as well 
as in the marvellous cathedral architecture of the Middle Ages.* 


been 


With immense patience and ingenuity Mr. Lund certainly seems 
to have found a geometrical formula that fits an astonishing 
number and variety of cases, but it is perhaps going rather far at 
thisstage toclaim ‘conclusive evidence ” of its use by the ancients. 
Other building theories have been advanced which thovgh 
less well substantiated than Mr. Lund’s still seemed to account 
quite plausibly for a fair range of facts. Of these, we believe 
some have now been discredited, whilst others are held to have 
been “non-proven.”” Doubtless there are yet other theories 
that would fit a certain selection of ancient buildings and seem 
to underlie their design, but until the author's formula has been 
applicd to a number of ancient buildings other than those cited, 
by independent experts, the layman must consider the matter 
as being still sub judice. 

Certainly, Mr. Lund’s well-marshalled cvidence presents 4 
sufficiently convincing prima facie case to merit the closest 
examination, whilst his conclusions if upheld are of so important 
a character that they must fundamentally alter our whole view 
of ancient architecture and have an effect on all future design. 


© dd Quadratum. By F. M. Lund. 2 vols, London: Batsiord, [£5 net.) 
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The Arts have been defined as channels of communication 
between two personalities that allowed of a subconscious or 
spiritual contact as well as an intellectual one. If the emotion 
produced in us by the contemplation of the Parthenon or of 
York Minster is primarily due to correct arithmetic rather than 
to inspiration, then our attitude towards the plastic arts and 
those who express themselves in these media may undergo a 
yather startling change. But if this curious theory is fully 
substantiated, is it not still credible that the creative artists 
followed the Lund system of proportion subconsciously— 
perhaps from some deep anthropomorphic suggestion—and 
that the great buildings of the past grew to the perfection 
that we know with no more conscious heed of mathematical 
formulae than do the still more intricately geometrical 
crystals ? 

Whatever the final verdict, if indeed such a verdict be possible, 
the author is to be congratulated on a remarkably stimulating 
book and the publishers on its admirable production, 





THE DOCTRINE OF SIN.* 

Trait the historical treatment of Dogma is the form which 
Dogmatic Theology is taking, and that history supplics the key, 
both to the particular dogmas of religion and to the notion of 
dogma as such, is being brought home more and more to us by 
scientific theologians. Dean Reshdall’s Bampton Lectures for 
1915 are an example; and what this notable book did for the 
idea of the Atonement in Christian theology Mr. Moxon has 
done for the doctrine of sin as based on the Genesis story of the 
Fall of Adam. This doctrine “ rests upon the very slenderest 
foundation of New Testament authority.” Apart from two 
passages of St. Paul, both of uncertain interpretation, “ there 
is nothing in the rest of the N. T. to suggest even remotely the 
doctrine of Original Sin.” 

The criticism of Augustinianism, which owes much to Harnack, 
is of real value: ‘“‘ The worst feature of this system is the con- 
tinual and undue attention it has drawn to the sphere of sex.” 
And, “in spite of the vast service rendered by Augustine to the 
Church at large, it may well be asked whether he is not himself 
the author of some of our most pressing religious difficulties.” 
So that we have, perhaps, as much reason to be grateful to 
Pelagius as to the Doctor of Grace; while, like semi-Arianism, 


semi-Pelagianism has offered a middle course, and found 
general acceptance. Mr. Moxon speaks of its “manly 


protest against Latin novelties, which not only rendered 
Mediaeval Christianity hard and coarse, but which have, up 
to the present day, been a source of great weakness to the 
Western Church.” 

The chapter cn the Psychological View of Sin is coloured by 
what is known as the New Psychology :— 

“The reproof of sin is its resistance to the whole process of 

evolution. The subconscious mind is the flesh ; the conscious 
mind is the spirit. To subordinate the spirit to the flesh is to 
oppose the development of the conscious mind and to arrest the 
only course of evolution which now remains for men, viz., 
evolution in the mental and moral sphere ; which arrest means, 
of necessity, katabolism and death.” 
The book ends with a discussion of the catharsis of the passions, 
or instincts, which, it is argued, are to be sublimated, not 
repressed, And, though “ the clergy are constantly lamenting 
the decay of the sense of sin, they will never (they are reminded) 
be able to improve matters by bringing in dogmas, even though 
temperately stated, which have once for all been repudiated by 
the lay mind.” 





PROFESSOR BROWNE'S BIRTHDAY GIFT. 
Tue high esteem in which the Professor of Arabic at Cambridge 
is held by his fellow-scholars has been shown by the preparation 
of A Volume of Oriental Studies (Cambridge University Press, 
84s, net), edited by Dr. T. W. Arnold and Mr. R. A. Nicholson, 
as a gift to him on his sixtieth birthday. Forty-three Oriental- 
ists, representing eleven different nationalities, have contributed 
essays to this volume, of which only five hundred copies have 
been printed. The papers, relating to Arabic, Persian and 
Turkish literature and history, are too miscellaneous and 
nominally too technical to be noticed at length. We may, 
however, mention a few of general interest. Dr. Snouck 
Hurgronje of Leyden, the chief Western authority on Mecca, 
has an instructive essay on ‘“ Qatddah’s Policy of Splendid 





* The Doctrine of Sin. Vy Reginald 8. Moxon, B.D. London : George 
Alicn and Unwin. [10s. 6d.] 





Isolation of the Hijaz.” Qatidah, a descendant of Moham- 
med’s daughter and an ancestor of King Huseyn, took pos- 
session of Mecca soon after the year 1200. His policy was te 
hold aloof from external complications, because, as he told his 
kinsmen, “ Allah has granted security to you and your country 
by its isolation and by making its access impossible save with 
the utmost exertions.” In a poem he told the Caliph, in re- 
fusing an invitation to Baghdad, “I am like musk, able to 
spread its perfume outside your dominion only, but with you 
I should lose all my perfume.” Dr. Snouck Hurgronje evidently 
doubts the wisdom of the new King’s Pan-Arab policy. Dr. 
Pedersen of Copenhagen discusses the mysterious Sabians or 
Gnostics whom the Arabs found in Syria and Mesopotamia. 
Mr. Rhuven Guest shows how Persian soldiers and officials 
ruled Egypt under the Abbasids. Professor Margoliouth 
examines the diverse early senses of the title ‘“ Khalifat,” 
originally implying a substitute or deputy. Dr. Muhammad 
Shafi of Lahore summarizes a tenth-century “ Description of 
the Two Sanctuaries of Islam.’ Dr. Nallino of Rome shows 
that some Greek works reached the Arabs through translations 
into Pehlevi, the old Persian tongue. Dr. Asin Palacio of 
Madrid examines in some detail the influence of the Gospels 
on the religious literature of Islam. Dr. Herzfeld describes 
and illustrates a Mongol mausoleum at Hamadan, called the 
Gumbadh-i-Alawiyyan, and shows that the Mongols who ruled 
in Persia from 1265 to 1337 took an interest in architecture. 
Other German scholars, as well as Frenchmen and Americans, 
take part in this extraordinarily pleaz%ng testimonial to our 
great English Orientalist. This, we believe, is the first occasion 
since the war that German scholars have collaborated in a book 
with their colleagues of the Entente countries. 


SORTES VERGILIANAE. 

PROFESSOR SLATER of Liverpool, in the inaugural lecture printed 
under the title of Sortes Vergilianae ; or, Vergiland To-day (Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 2s. net), has shown once again how earnestly 
the Roman poet appeals to our generation as well as to the 
middle ages and to his own day. He mentions half playfully 
that during the War he reverted to the old practice of finding 
oracles in the Aeneid. When the Germans were nearing 
Paris, the oracle answered with the lines from the Sixth 
Book :— 


“Furiarum maxima iuxta 
Accubat et manibus prohibet contingere mensas” 

—and the spoiler was indeed kept away from the feast. Con- 
sulting the oracle during a Zeppelin raid, the author came on 
the account of the prowling wolf, in the Ninth Book, from 
whom the flock take cover, while the beast, foiled and angry, 
* sevit in absentis ’—voids his spleen in vain on a foe beyond 
his reach. The oracle for Gallipoli responded with the un- 
welcome reference to the shipwreck in the Ninth Book, with 
the reflection :— 

“ Hic primum fortuna fidem mutata novavit.” 
Professor Slater goes on to emphasize the sterner and abiding 
lessons taught by Virgil, with his “ robust idealism,” his belief 
that man’s supreme duty lies in the service of man. Toil is 
the real conqueror :— 

**Labor omnia vincit 

Improbus et duris urgens in rebus egestas.” 
Professor Slater ridicules those who would dismiss the stern 
Roman as a “ Tennysonian,”’ and reminds us of the elder 
Scaliger’s gemark that ‘‘ no Philosopher's precepts can sooner 
make you an honest man than the reading of Virgil.” The 
author goes on to say that “ Westward Ho!” is the slogan of 
the Aeneid, and to point out that Walt Whitman was the first 
modern poet to make the day’s work the inspiration of his 
verse. He refers to Mr. Vachel Lindsay’s “ Johnny Appleseed,” 
published in the Sp-ctator just before the lecture, and says 
of it :— 

‘“* No one who cares to see how a sors Vergiliana may germinate 
and fructify should miss this remarkable poem. America has 
ways of her own in poetry as in life; but, we all know, sho 
; gets there,’ she ‘ delivers the goods.’ ” 

Professor Slater’s brilliant and inspiring essay deserves to be 
widely read. Like the President of Magdalen’s recent lecture, 
it should help to dispel the silly belief that Virgil is weak and 
out of date because he was not a Homer. His severity is ia 


' truth just what our generation needs, 
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A CONTRAST IN FIRST NOVELS.* 

To read these two slim volumes, one directly after the other, 
is to enjoy a study in contrast, made piquant by a certain 
similarity in the circumstances of the authors. Both books are 
‘ivst books, and there is this other point of likeness that, quite 
frankly, the stories are much more interesting because of the 
respective ancestry and parentage of the authors than for their 
own intrinsic merits—and in the case of Princess Bibesco, the 
fact that she has lived her short life entirely in the eyes of 
the public has made the world well aware that she is possessed 
of considerable brain-power. This knowledge makes us open 
her first book of stories with every disposition to be pleased 
by them. 

In A Vagrant Tune we have to go back to Mr. Holland’s 
grandmother for the source of our interest. It is impossible 
for the true lover of Victorian novels not to anticipate pleasure 
from a first book by the grandson of Mrs. Gaskell. It must be 
owned that, with the appropriate change of date, Mr. Holland’s 
talent has a certain savour of imitativeness. The book cannot 
quite be said to be like Cranford, but the circumstance of 
its being the story of a spinster lady living quietly in the country 
inevitably brings to the mind Mrs. Gaskell’s still fresh and 
delightful study of the same subject. Readers who take Princess 
Bibesco’s very frank studies of sex as typical of the twentieth 
century will perhaps be reassured by Mr. Holland’s book, 
which ignores all such problems as completely as though it 
had been written sixty years ago. Princess Bibesco’s “‘ bedroom 
scenes ”’ are astounding in their indiscretion, and almost every 
story in the book is a study of one or other phase of matrimonial 
difficulties and false steps. Mr. Holland is not greatly concerned 
with matrimony. He gets no further than two engagements— 
one of the gentleman who in his story takes what in theatrical 
language would be called the “juvenile lead,” and the other 
that of the elderly heroine; this, however, does not occur till 
the last page. 

A Vagrant Tune is entirely concerned with the life of an old 
maid in a village. The author displays a considerable sense of 
humour, especially in the scene where Miss Lavender, the 
heroine, goes out motoring. Her servant, Euphemia, on her 
being late for tea, makes up her mind that an accident has 
happened and rushes into the village, where she gathers the 
whole of the inhabitants together and starts to conduct a rescue 
either at the hospital or the mortuary. Miss Lavender, coming 
back, sees a lot of people hurrying forward with Euphemia at 
their head and comes to the instant conclusion that her house 
is on fire. The scene of the misunderstanding is amusingly 
given :-— 

“The car stopped just in front of the little group, and 
Euphemia, detaching herself from it, ran forward with an 
hysterical sob. 

‘Thank God you've got back,’ she said. 

‘Have you sent for the fire-engine ?’ Miss Lavender inquired 
anxiously. 

Euphemia stared stupidly. 

‘The what ?’ she asked. 

* The fire-engine,’ repeated Miss Lavender with feverish haste. 

‘Don’t tell me you've done absolutely nothing. How did it 
happen? When did it begin? Oh, for goodness’ sake, 
Euphemia, don’t stand there with your mouth open saying 
nothing. Can’t anybody speak ?’” 
To compare this with Princess Bibesco’s elaborate sex subtleties, 
we may take a paragraph from the little study called ‘ To- 
morrow ” in which she gives a very clever analysis of jhe rest- 
lessness of two lovers whose meetings, it is implied, are strictly 
surreptitious :— 

“This was the moment she must enjoy. These minutes 
before he arrived, when their glorious happy hour together 
usually so unhappy when it came—was still to come. Once he 
is there she can hear nothing but the clock ticking the beats of 
her heart, tolling the knell of each minute. The past will seem 
to be capturing the present at an overwhelming rate. She can 
uever enjoy being with him for the knowledge that they will so 
soon be separated, and what is worse, separate, walking down 
different streets, talking to different people, thinking different 
thoughts.” 

A dozen other instances—although it must be confessed that 
some of them are unquotable—of different aspects of passion 
might be quoted from this book. 








* (1) 1 Have Only Myself to Blame. 
(73, Gd. net.|——(2) A Vagrant Tune. 
(73. 6d. net.) 


By Elizabeth Bibesco. London: Heine- 
mann. By bryan T, Holland, London; 
Lonstable. 








The latter half of Mr. Holland’s book unfortunately degencrates 
into sheer crude sentimentality, and it is difficult to read with 
patience the account of Euphemia’s illness and death. In 
contrast to this it is almost needless to say that Princess Bibesco 
is never sentimental. The fourteenth story in her book, called 
“The Pilgrimage,” is in some ways the most able. It is the 
story of a son who makes up his mind to find out his father’s 
real love-story, convinced as he is that, notwithstanding his 
mother’s beauty, she is far too uninteresting a person to have 
stirred a man of such gifts as his father to real emotion. It will 
be seen that the author is entirely modern in approving the calm 
analysis by a child of its parents. The story of the son’s dis- 
covery of Madeleine and of the tragedy which environs her is 
excellently given, though the reader, who had hoped that the 
passage of years will mean his or her escape from the devastating 
passions hinted at by Princess Bibesco, will be alarmed by 
Madeleine’s opinion of middle-age :— p 
*** Middle age is the period of love,’ she said a little sadly. ‘ It 
comes over you like a fever. It is made a necessity by your 
doubts, by all the little guarantees that you have lost.’ ” 
Whether we must consider Mr. Holland’s type of book a throw- 
back, or whether, on the contrary, Princess Bibesco is enlarging 
on a theme which has already become old-fashioned must be 
left to the discretion of the reader. It may be that, satiated 
with eroticism, the world will turn in violent reaction to the 
enjoyment of crude humour and wallow in washy sentimentality. 
On the other hand, Mr. Holland’s book may be merely a reversion 
to the tastes of the last century—for it was not every author of 
that day who possessed Mrs. Gaskell’s delicate wit and delightful 
sense of irony. But if Princess Bibesco is not harping on a 
too familiar theme what will become of the art of fiction? No 
development is possible from these stories. They are indiscreet 
up to and beyond the limit allowed by the conventions even of 
this indulgent age. Let us hope that both these authors will 
reconsider their methods, that Princess Bibesco will learn the 
meaning of the aphorism that the art of fiction “* is more beholden 
to love than life,” and that Mr. Holland’s next story will not be 
so slight in outline. Before publishing again he should improve 
his characterization and use his promising gift of humour to 
illuminate a canvas prepared with more care and greater 
artifice. 


OrnER Novets.—The Profiteers. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—The confirmed devourer 
of sensational literature will feel some regret that Mr. Phillips 
Oppenheim seems almost to have got to an end of the excellent 
vein of sensationalism with which he has so long delighted his 
readers. Though the idea of a gang of ruffians who attempt 
a “corner” in wheat is promising, the plot of 7'he Profiteers is 
not particularly well worked out. The characters are even 
more shadowy than usual, and Mr. Oppenheim asks us to 
believe so many impossible things that the story ceases to 
be convincing. The Pharisees. By M. Morgan Gibbon. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.)—As long as this story deals with 
Caerglas, a little town in South Wales, and its neighbouring 
seaside resort, Red Roses, it is good reading. When, however, 
the erring David goes to London to make his fortune after the 
occasion on which his secret marriage and his defalcations are 
discovered together, the book seems rather to lose grip. How- 
ever, those readers who like a quict story of everyday life will 
find it to their taste——Ditte, Daughter of Man. By Martin 
Andersen Nexé. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.)—The 
characteristics mark this second chapter in the life of Mr. Nexo’s 
Danish peasant heroine as distinguished the first. But objec- 
tionable as his intense realism is at times, the virile simplicity 
of the author’s style and the power of his imagination cannot 
be called in question. The Manin the Twilight. By Ridgwell 
Cullum. (Cecil Palmer. 7s. 6d. net.)—A story of commercial 
rivalries in Eastern Canada. The working and organization 
of the wood pulp mills of Labrador, upon which has been grafted 
a sufficiently passionate romance, are most interesting as here 
described. My Lady April. By John Overton. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 7s. 6d. net.)—A spirited tale of disguises and surprises; 
the scene Bath, the time the reign of Beau Nash. -Wishes 
Limited. By W. A. Darlington. (Herbert Jenkins. 6d. 
net.)—Those who enjoy wnlimited make-believe will be amused 
at the desperate situations in which the fulfilment of the really 
virtuous John’s limited wishes landed him—especially, perhaps, 
at his sensations when obliged to father a most unvirtuous 
novel, 
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POETS AND POETRY, 





HYMEN.* 
Wuen the history of the Imagist movement comes to be 
written, I believe we shall all have to acknowledge that it 
teaches very emphatically certain rather unpalatable lessons 
about poetry and the mind of man. 

Does the reader remember the tenets of the creed which 
was contained in the original Imagist manifesto? I have 
not got that document by me, but I think the principal theories 
with which the movement started were these: The produc- 
tion of a work of art always involves a compromise 
between two or three alternatives. The poet is constantly 
being faced by a choice between the beauties of his rhyme 
scheme or the symmetry of his stanzas and the exact statement, 
the precise bodying forth of his thought and his emotion. 
Hitherto, said the Imagists, poets have nearly always decided 
such problems in favour of good metre; the consequence 
has been that words—and, worse still, thoughts—have been 
neglected and _ ill-treated. A certain comparatively small 
number of words, and consequently of thoughts, have been used 
over and over again in poetry simply because with them the 
poet could easily obtain a sonorous and dignified effect. We 
Imagists, they went on, intend to reverse this; we shall give 
the first place to the things which we wish to express, and 
we shall allow no distortion and no blurring of the original 
poetical impulse as we feel it. We are tired of shams, be they 
ugly or beautiful; we shall tell the truth; we shall make 
known at last what is the real impact of the outer world of 
the senses upon the human mind. 

And so Mr. Richard Aldington and his wife “H. D.” and a 
band of followers and experimenters started off upon their 
quest for the “extreme characteristic impression of the thing 
written about,” and of the mot juste. 

One of the experimenters was Miss Amy Lowell, and in 
her case the process which soon began to show itself in the 
other members of the band was displayed with almost comic 
rapidity and emphasis. She quite soon produced a poem 
called “ Patterns,’ which proved a complete working model 
of the decadence of the Imagist movement. Instead of 
regular metre she has in this poem installed a fiercer tyrant— 
cadence—and the whole poem is tied together with an elaborate, 
effective and beautiful system of cadence patterns. Here is a 
typical cadence line :— 

““In my stiff brocaded gown.” 

From this she makes such variations as :—~ 

* Aching, melting, unafraid.” 

“Makes a pink and silver stain.” 

** Only whalebone and brocade” 

“Underneath my stiffened gown.” 

‘But she guesses he is near.” 

“With the weight of this brocade.” 

“By each button, hook and lace.” 
Meanwhile, subtlety of psychology, sharpness of impression, 
an entirely 
second place ; metrically the poem is abominable, 
The wheel has come full circle, and the completencss and 
rapidity of the return of all the old trouble are grotesque. It 
was nct wholly lamentable in result, however, as Miss Lowell 
was induced to try her hand at the prose form of Can Grande’s 
Castle? and with great success. 

Something of the same sort has happened to “‘H. D.,” but 
in her case the metamorphosis is not so palpable and obvious. 
Without the object-lesson of “ Patterns” and of one or two 
other poems of this type it might be a little difficult to decide 
what exactly is wrong with “H. D.’s” last book of verse, 
for she keeps true to the “exact word” article of the 
faith of the Imagists. What seems to have happened in her 
case is simply that she has succumbed to an exaggerated absorp- 
tion in beauty of form. No one, I think, could deny the merits 
of the following. The statue of Demeter speaks :— 


“ 


even ordinary nicety of language, have to take 
except 


Men, fires, feasts, 

steps of temple, fore-stone, lintel, 

step of white altar, fire and after-fire, 
slaughter before, 

fragment of burnt meat, 

deep mystery, grapple of mind to reach 

the tense thought, 

power and wealth, purpose and prayer alike, 
(men, fires, feasts, temple steps)—useless. 


Pe an ete At A SAPs: at EES. Hie 
*iHymen. By H. D, London: the Egoist Press. [8s. net.] 











Useless to me who plant 

wide feet on a mighty plinth, 

useless to me who sit, 

wide of shoulder, great of thigh, 

heavy in gold, to press 

gold back against solid back 

of the marble seat : 

useless the dragons wrought on the arms, 
useless the poppy-buds and the gold inset 
of the spray of wheat. 

Ah they have wrought me heavy 

and great of limb— 

she is slender of waist, 

slight of breast, made of many fashions j 
they have set her small feet 

on many a plinth ; 

she they have known, 

she they have spoken with, 

she they have smiled upon, 

she they have caught 

and flattered with praise and gifts.” 

There are one or two other poems in Hymen where words 
are still beautiful, but almost as empty as Swinburne sometimes 
left words. But perhaps “ H. D.” is still at the stage of writing 
exercises. I sincerely hope so, for many of her poems show 
remarkable technical skill and resource; and the modern 
movement so often shows a lack of these qualities. Perhaps 
when she is satisfied with her fashioning of the cup she will 
put something into it. A. WitttaMs- ELxis. 


Pozxms Wortuy or ConsipeRATION.—Cherry Leaves. By 
Takahito Iwai. (Erskine Macdonald. 5s. net.)—Poems in 
English by a Japanese poet. Mr. Iwai keeps as a rule to the 
five-line form of the “Tanka” and his thought is as little 
Westernized as his manner. His poems are attractive, though 
they do not rise to sublimity. His command of English is 





remarkable. Kettle Songs. By Habberton Lulham. (Hove: 
Combridges. 3s. 6d. net.)—Not unpleasing light verse of a 





traditional kind. Shafts of Song. By James Latimer McLanc, 
(The Norman, Remington Co., Baltimore. $2.00.)—Contains 
a narrative poem upon Cassandra which is not without merit. 





WEEK, 





SOME BOOKS OF 


<> 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 


THE 





Canada as a Field for British Branch Industries. By P. W. 
Cook. (Ottawa: Department of Trade.)—This well-written and 
well-illustrated pamphlet by one of the Canadian Trade Com- 
missioners describes in some detail the natural 
resources in minerals, forest and farm products and water- 
power, her transport system, tariffs and taxes, and her labour 
organizations. The author’s main contention is that British 
manufacturers are handicapped in competing with Canadian 
and United States manufacturers in the Canadian market, but 
that they might profitably establish branch factories in Canada. 
In 1918 the capital of the industrial companies at work in 
Canada was thus divided—Canadian shareholders 56 per cent., 
American shareholders 34 per cent., British shareholders 9 per 
cent., others 1 per cent. As America is overflowing with 
wealth, as a result of the War, it is probable that her investments 
in Canada have increased since 1918, 


Dominion’s 





In the Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, 
Volume XIV., Part I. (University of Chicago Press, 2 dollars), 
the President, Mr. George Watson Cole, has an instructive 
essay, entitled “ Bibliography—a Forecast,’ showing how much 
there is yet to be done by scholars working in co-operation and 
adopting scientific methods. Mr. Cole illustrates the value of 
bibliographical research by reference to the 
Robert Greene’s Quip for an Upstart Courtier, a copy of which 
appeared in the Britwell sale of December, 1919. The preface, 
which was modified in later editions, was a most venomous 
attack on Gabriel Harvey and his family, explaining clearly 
why Harvey was embittered against Greene and his friend Nash. 


first edition of 





Ia France, the attractive and well-illustrated weekly review 
of the French Press, which was started last autumn especially 
for the benefit of young people desiring to read good French 
and to know more about French affairs, has, we are glad to 
learn, proved highly successful. It has found subscribers in 
over two thousand schools; the list is headed by Eton, Rugby, 
Marlborough and Malvern, and includes most of the leading 
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boys’ and girls’ schools in Great Britain. The journal assuredly 
deserves its popularity. It is published by Messrs. Evans 
Brothers, Montague House, Russell Square, and costs twopence 
a week. : 


Simplified Arithmetic. By W. H. F. Murdoch. (Bowman & 
Murdoch. ~ 2s. net.)—Students and others who have many 
calculations to do may be glad to know of this ingenious little 
book, which explains very clearly the modern methods of 
arithmetic. It includes notes on the slide-rule and on the use 


of logarithms. 


Denmark :. A Co-operative Commonwealth. By Frederic C. 
Howe. (G. Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Howe gives 
masses of selected facts and figures to show how the Danish 
peasant has benefited by co-operation and by technical educa- 
tion. Whether Danish experience will be helpful to the 
American farmer, as he suggests, may be doubted, for the 
conditions in Denmark and in the United States are wholly 
dissimilar. He thinks that Denmark has succeeded through 
the virtual disappearance of the tenant-farmer, while “* tenancy 
is one explanation of the rapid deterioration of the American 
farm.’ He goes so far as to say that, even in England, tenant 
farming “ results in deterioration of the soil, an impoverished 
people and a decaying political and social system.” This is 
demonstrably incorrect. The success or failure of tenant-farming 
depends upon the varying circumstances of each case. 
Dr. Howe's suggestion that “ the American farmer should enter 
politics *’ as the farmer has done in Denmark, and his com- 
mendation of the “ Non-Partisan League”? in North Dakota 
show that the book is in fact part of the agrarian propaganda 
that is increasing in America. 


Old Carthusians will like to know that Dr. T. E. Page's 
Address, given in Charterhouse Chapel, London, at the Founder's 
Day service of last year has been printed (Godalming: A. C. 
Curtis, 6d.). Dr. Page, while admitting that he could not 
advise any young man of ability and ambition to become a 
schoolmaster, declared that the average intellectual standard 
of the public schools must be raised. He closed with a few 
plain and thoughtful words about the reading of the Bible, 
as the essence of true religious education. 


The Manchester Regiment Gazette (Manchester: Sherratt and 
Hughes, 2s.) has entered on its second year, and has developed 
into an interesting and comprehensive record of the battalions, 
now cight in number owing to the amalgamation of the 6th 
and 7th. General Westropp contributes some noteworthy 
extracts from the trials of officers of a ‘‘ Manchester Regiment ” 
raised for service under the Young Pretender in 1745. 











Rough Shooting. By Richard Clapham. (Heath Cranton. 
7s. 6d. net.)—As Lord Ullswater says in his introduction to 
this entertaining and useful book, Mr. Clapham has chosen the 
right moment to explain the possibilities of the modest shooting 
which can be managed by the owner with at most one keeper. 
Captain Hawker and Colonel Thornton, a century and more 
ago, used to have great sport on what we should call rough 
shootings, and war taxation compels a return to their simpler 
ways. Mr. Clapham deals in turn with partridges and pheasants, 
grouse and black game, woodcock, snipe and wildfowl, and 
ground game, and has something to say about vermin and the 
irrepressible poacher. He gives some pleasant photographs. 





The Sociological Review, the quarterly journal of the Socio- 
logical Society, which is published at Leplay House, 65 Belgrave 
Road (5s.), has been enlarged and improved. Its new number, 
just issued but dated January, contains among other things an 
instructive paper on “Science and Citizenship” by Sir W. 
Leslie Mackenzie, who pleads for scientific research and also for 
the humanities. 


A handsome edition of David Copperfield, printed in good 
type and unusually well bound (Bath: Cedric Chivers, 8s. 6d. 
net), inaugurates a new series, called The Readers’ Classics, 
which deserves a wide popularity. The series is edited by 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton, Mr. Holbrook Jackson and Mr. R. Brimley 
Johnson, and its distinguishing feature will be the appreciative 
essays and comments from well-known authors that are to be 
prefixed to each volume. Thus David Copperfield is com- 


mended, from diverse standpoints, by Mr. William Archer, 
M. Legouis, Mrs. Meynell, Mr, F. M. Hueffer and others, and 








tributes to Dickens’s greatest book are quoted from the writings 
of Taine, Brunetiére, M> Anatole France, Matthew Arnold. 
Swinburne, Gissing, Lady Ritchie and W. D. Howells, to mention 
a few of the authors cited. The editors acknowledge the helr 
of that judicious critic, M. Henry Davray, in selecting the French) 
comments, among which that of Brunetiére is one of the most 
generous and perhaps the most unexpected. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed. 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Eugenics and Other Evils. By G. K. Chesterton. (Cassell, 
6s. net.)}——-Edmond Warre. By C. R. L. Fletcher. (Murray. 
21s. net.) A Faith that Enquires. The Gifford Lectures, 
1920-21. By Sir Henry Jones. (Macmillan. 18s. net.)—~— 
The Friendly Arctic: the Story of Five Years in Polar Regions. 
By Vilhjalmur Stefansson. (Macmillan. 30s. net.)——Th: 
Deity of Christ. By Charles Gore. (Mowbray. 2s. 6d. net.) 











PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 
American Academy in Rome, Memoirs of the, Vols. I.-IIT., folio, each bds. 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 25 ¢ 
Beerbohm (Max), Works of, 12 vols., er Svo, per set..(Heinemann) net 252 4 


Book of Day Hours for the Use of Religious Societies, A ....(Longmans) 7.¢ 
Christie (Mabel E.), Henry VI., 8vo.............0.0.: (Constable) net 16/0 
Collins Cut Leaf Calculator, square Svo...............66. (Collins) net 7/4 
Core (D. E.), Functional Nervous Disorders, roy 8vo......(J. Wright) net 25,0 
Cox (H.), Chasing and Racing, Svo.................0008. (Lane) net 12/6 
Cubberley (E. P.), History of Education, 8vo.......... (Constable) net 18/0 
Edman ([.), Human Traits and their Social Significance, 8vo (Constable) net 15.0 
Faure (Elie), History of Art, Vol. I., Ancient Art, 8vo........ (Lane) net 21/0 


Gerold (T.), L’Art du Chant en France, Au XVIle Siecle, roy 8vo, swd. 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 15/0 
Guillet (L.) and Portevin (A.), An Tntroductioa to the Study of Metallo- 


graphy and Marcrography, roy 8VO.............0eeeee (G. Bell) net 300 
Holmes (8. J.), Trend of the Race, SvO.........c.c000. (Constable) net 18/0 
Mellor (J. W.), A Comprehensive Treatise on Inorgenic and Theoretical 

Chemistry, Vols. I.-IIl., roy 8vo, each vol.......... (Longmans) net 63/0 
Reid (Rev. G.), China, Captive or Free ? 8vo............ (G. Allen) net 12 6 
Smith (Hon. B.), Truisms of Statecraft, er 8vo........ (Longmans) net 7/6 
Thorn’s Official Directory, 1922, Svo.............0000. (Sullivan) net 36/0 


“Times” Survey Atlas of the World, portfolio edn... (Vimes Office) net 95,0 





LIBERTY GRETONNES 


‘OR 
LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS. 
From 2/6 a Yard. 


The largest choice of artistic designs 
and beautiful co‘ours in the world. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. LIBERTY & CO., L1D., REGENT ST., LONDON, W.!. 


Buy IRISH LINEN from the MAKERS 


Robinson & Cleaver’s pure Irish Linen Sheets, Table 
Linen, Fancy Linens, &c., are still being offered at Maker's 
prices, and purchases can be made through the post with 
absolute safety. Write for List No. 40 P, sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 


Belfast, Ireland 














Linen Manafacturers, 


STORY’S 


Latest Colour ideals 
for 


CURTAINS & COVERINGS 


Write for Patterns— 
STORY & CO., LTD., KeNstncton Hicn Street, W. 


EHRMANNS 
Famous Wines and Spirits. 


This week’s Special Bargain: 
THE “GOLDEN GOBLET’ CUVEE 


SPARKLING MUSCATEL 


FINEST GROWTH. 
GENUINE PRE-WAR 
rer 84/-=— Doz. 
UNEQUALLED VALUE. 
Write for ‘‘ PINK LIST,” quoting unsurpaszed 
assortment of Wines and Spirits at Market Price. 


EHRMANNS, 48 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
LONDON. 











THE QUALITY, 


Please quote “ S.” 





ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, emiteo. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS - £26,078,565. 
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A SAVING IN INCOME TAX. 


It is possible to recover 2}% of your 

income by way of Rebate of Income 

Tax if your life is adequately and suitably 
insured. 


Write for particulars, giving date of birth. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, EC. 1. 





— 
SALES BY AUCTION. 

er SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will hold the following SALES by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 


Fr} and 35 New Bond Strect, W. 1, during next week, each Sale commencing at 
ONE o'clock precisely : 

FEBRUARY 27TH. BOOKS unsold or returned as imperfect at the sales of 
THE HUTH LIBR: ARY. 

FEBRUARY 28TH-MARCH 1ist.—CHOICE MODERN ETCHINGS, the 
property of A. L. Richman, Esq., of Croyland, West Kirby, Cheshire, and inc luding 
two Unrecorded Trial Proofs of the Venice Sct. 

Illustrated catalogues (5 plates), price 2s. 

MARCH IstT-3RD.—COINS AND MEDALS, the property of the late Col. the 
Hon. L. P. Dawnay and of Major Sir A — -Craig. 

Illustrated catalogues (2 plates) may be ha¢ 

MARCH 3rD.—IMPORTANT WORKS OF ‘RT (mostly of Early Periods), 
including a Set of Seven Panels of Brussels Tapestry ; a most remarkable Panel 
of Mediaeval English Picture Tiles from Bradwell-juxta-Mare, Essex; fine 
Old Oak and Mahogany Furniture, &c.; also ARMOUR AND WEAPONS, the 
property of the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery. 

Illustrated catalogues (2 plates), price 1s. 

On view. 


FOR SALE. 
OR SALE, good-class BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 


en Yorkshire Moors; 30 boarders paying fees from 75 to 90 guineas 
per annum and extras. Receipts over £3,000 a year; net profit over £1,000 
a year. Vendors are willing to negotiate with suitable successor or successors 
able to pay down £500, and let the premises on lease. Excellent prospects. 
For further particulars apply T 3132, c/o TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 
LIMITE D, School Transfer Agents, 61 Conduit Street, London, W. 1. 


Unique opportunity for opening > School (Boys or Girls) on North Norfolk 


ast. 
INE FREEHOLD PO Detached Premises For Sale 
containing :—-Twenty Bedrooms, Large Dining Room, Threc other 
good rooms suitable for staff; ample Kitchen Accommodations, &e. Two 
Lawns adjacent. Main drainage and water, Company’s gas. Good Bong 
position securing extensive views of country and sea. 
—MOSS, 334 Commercial Road, E. 1. 
TRANSFER OF SCHOOLS. —Messrs. 
GABBITAS THRING & CO., Educational Agents, 36 Sackville Street, 
Piceadifly, London, W.1, have at present two or three particularly good 
PARTNERSHIPS and SCHOOLS for SALE on exceptionally advantageous 
terms. (Both Boys’ and Girls’ Schools.) Capital required, from £1,000 
upwards. No charge to eietcne rs. 


— —— | 
((OTTAGE WANTED. To rent or r buy. ~ Sussex preferred. 

Within reach of the sea. Not too isolated, nor too expensive journey 
To be. used for Rest Home for tired workers in me mory of a well- 
Can any of your — ra help ?—Address Box 1093, the 
London, W.C. 


Catalogues may be had. 





BOUT THE 





from town. 
known war worker. 
apetieter, 13 York Street, 


APPOINTMENTS, as.; VACANT ‘AND WANTED. 


been RY ENDOWED SCHOOL FOUNDATION. 
DEWSBURY WHEELWRIGHT GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Governors invite applications for ‘the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the 
above-named School which has 300 pupils on roll (including the Preparatory 
Department) and a recognized Advanced Course in Modern Studies. 

Candidates must be Honours graduates of a British University or possess 
tquivalent qualifications approved by the Board of Education, and preference 
will be given to those with experience in Secondary Schools. Duties to commence 
at the opening of the Winter Term in September next. 

Commencing salary £500 per annum, rising by £25 per annum to a maximum 
of £650 per annum. 

Forms of application, which must be returned not later than Friday, 3ist March, 
1922, may be obtained from the undersigned on receipt of a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope. 

Education Offices, 





8. G. BIBBY, 


Towa Hall, Dewsbury. For the Governors, 
___ February, 1922. Pe A Ln ea a ee i a 
()\UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 
will be vacant in April plications for the post should be sent not later than 
March 3rd on a which can be obtained from the SECRETARY, 43-45 
Harle y Street, W.1, with further particulars of the appointment. 








UEEN'’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Required for the Summer Term, ENGLISH MISTRESS for 
the Preparatory School. Chief subject French, subsidiary Elementary 
English. Further particulars to be had on application to the WARDEN, 


43-45 45 Harley Street, W. 1. 


EAD: TRESS wanted in “in September for Girls’ School in 
Eastern Canada (about 50 boarders). The — appointed must be 
possessed of good academical qualifications and have had experience in administra- 
tion. She must be an Anglican of definite convictions, who would regard the 
formation of strong Christian character in her pupils a3 a main alm. She must 
further be capable of developing a promising situation and of building up an 
educational centre of a superior type. A generous salary up to 2,500 or $000 
dollars per annum, with full board and residence throughout the year, will be 
id for the right person. Applicants should allow six weeks for answer, and 
ikely candidates will be interviewed in April—Apply, in the first Instance by 
letter, to HEADMISTRESS, care of Poole’s Advertising Service, 180 Flect 
Street, London, E.O. 4. 


\TEW ZEALAND.—Wanted in n May, 1922, if “possible, — but 
not later than September, in a large Boarding School near Napier, a 
fuliy-qualified MISTRESS to teach Drill, Dancing, Games, &c. Initial salary 
£150 to £200 resident, according to qualifications, with passage. Applications 
before March lat.—Apply Miss WHITELAW, Wycombe Abbey School, Bucks, 








| ADY (23), well educated, experienced, wants Secretarial 
Work or work connected ‘with literature. Shorthand, typewriting, 
French.—Write Box 1098, the Spectator, 13 York Street, London, wes 


ADY desires Post as WARDEN of Hostel or MANAGERESS 

of Club. Fully trained in all branches of domestic science. Six ycars’ 

experience in Kew College.—Write Box 1099, the Spectator, 13 York 
Street, London, W.C. 


ESEARCH, Transcription o of MSS., Indexing, Committee 
Work, Translation (scven languages). Miss M. MACKENZIE, 
7 Phoenix Lodge Mansions, London, W. 6. 


J ADY SECRETARY.—A good post in the higher grades 

of the Secretarial Profession is guaranteed to every Student accepted 

by ST. JAMES’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (exclusively for gentlewomen), 
34 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. 


‘ECRETARIAL OPENINGS.—There are one or two 
immediate vacancies in the STUDENTS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT 

for GIRLS of good education who are prepared for posts offered by the 
Appointments Branch ot the CENTRAL BUREAU. Training ~~ 6 months. 


Fee, 30 guineas. re, London, the J. ne Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, 
on, ¥ 
(yourt THEATRE, Sq. & S.W. 
Mond 
The LEON M. LION and J. T. GreiIn CYCLE of 
THE PIGEON 


Cavendish Seams, Lon 
day next at 8. 30. Mats., Wed. and Sat., 
JOHN GALSWORTHY PLAYS. 
ERNEST THESIGER. 

















. (Gerra rd 848). 


at 2.50. 


~ Sloane 
By arrangement with J. B. Fagan. 
Under the direction of LEON M. LION, 
LEON M. LION, MURIEL PRATT. 
eae THEATRE.—Opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. 


Hamp. 7224. Nightly at 8.15. Matinee, Saturday at 2.30, FANNY’S 
FIRST P PLAY, by Bernard Shaw. 





SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
STREET, E.C. 2. 


LECTURES, 
{RESHAM COLLEGE, B: SINGH: ALL 


FOUR LECTURES on “ Loy _— in ‘the Individual oot ane Communits 
by Prof. FOSTE R WATSON, D.I 
Feb. 28th: ‘ The Personal Loyalty of Fri ndship.’ 
Wed., March Ist: “ Loyalty to Causes.’ 
Thurs., March 2nd : ‘Loyalty as End-in-its If.” 
Fri., March 3rd: "Loyalty as a Philosophy of Life. 





Tues., 





The lectures are free a begin at 6 p.m. 


RSBaT Fis. D COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Chairman of Council: T. W. H. INSKIP, Esq., 
Principal: Miss E. C. LODGE, M.A., F. R. Hist.S. 

A Scholarship Examination will be held in March, at which College Sc holarships 
of £75 and £50 a year, TWO GOLDSMITH Scholarships of £50 a year, and a 
few small EXHIBITIONS will be offered for competition. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University of 
London; there is also a two years’ course in citizenship for which a College 
Diploma is awarded. 

Bess: Residence £90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year. ~~ — 
particulars apply to the PRINC IPAL, Westfield College, He amipste ad, 


E BER OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 


rue BERGMAN 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees : 





K.C., M.P. 





Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., D.C.L. The MARCHIONESS OF SALIS- 
BURY. The Rt. Hon. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D., M.P. The 
VISCOUNT ASTOR. The Rt, Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, LL.D 


Principal : 
Miss HILDA WALTON (Oxf. Fin. Hen. Sch. 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss M. H. SPALDING (Dartford and Anstey Physical Training College). 
The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Educaticn on Ling’s 
Swedish system. The Course extends over two years. It includes the study oi 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games, Students 
practice teaching in schools in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own 
grounds of 23 acres in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath 
The Course began in October.—Further partic ulars on applic ation to SECRETARY, 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEG ‘E, ERDING- 
TON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete Teacher's 
Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTIC $, MEDICAL GYM 
NASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, 

ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. 

GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 

NQ@’S SWEDISH H SYSTE : 

VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained to become Teachers of Gymuastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish Syste m, 


Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket 
Tennis, Netball, &c, Fees £165 per annun. —For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


Eng. Lang. and Lit.). 








Three years’ course. 











ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE C OLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEH: AMPTON LANE, 8.W.15 
DEMONSTRATION SC HOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KE NSINGTON, W. 14 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A., Hon. asurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair 
bairn; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symon is, M.A.—For information conceraing 
Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply t 
the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Full 
theoretical instruction.—For prospectus apply J PRINCIPALS. 








> 








ry\O Gentlewomen. —Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practicalinstruction by expertand cert.teachers. Lovely old manor 
house and grounds. —Apply Principal, Lee House ,Marwood, Barns staple, NX. Devon. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. 


Hons. Sch.). 
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S* ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 


DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Head Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A, (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries are available for Clergy daughters fulfilling certain conditions of 
the Foundation, according to the Funds. Scholarships to the Universities. 
Applications for admission and Bursaries for September, 1922, may now 
made to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS.—An ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held in May, 1922. Two 
Scholarships will be offered of the value of £60 each per annum. Candidates 
must be under 14 years of age on May Ist, 1922, after which date no entries 
can be recelved.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from 
sca.—For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


rpubor HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 1850. 


Principal {ie BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 
nite ies Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


GT MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 


ALD GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 














KENT. 





{ALDER 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 
Unique situation on the North-West Coast, where the climate is sunny, dry 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior aud Junior pupils. 
The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ a both work and play, shall tend 


to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
(yy S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 





Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool and Carlisle. 
} IGH FIEtLD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele: “ Watford 616.” 
N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A.(Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders only. 


rye ‘DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
diead-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
z Bracing air from Downs and sea, ee 
A Small Class on P.N.E.U. lines is held at 26, Tedworth 
. Square, Chelsea, under the direction of Mrs. GOULD, Ist Class Cer- 
tifleate House of Education, Ambleside. 
There are a few vacancies for Boys and Girls between 6 and 10 years old. 
For particulars apply to Mrs. EDMOND PATTISSON, 26 Tedworth Square, 
Ciclsea, S.W. 3. 


FOREIGN. 
ILLA ARIANE, CHAILLY, LAUSANNE. 


Finishing school for elder girls. General education. Winter sports. 
English references. —Principals, MLLES. GLAS. 

RUSSELS, LES TOURELLES.—First-class French Finish- 

ing School for Young Ladies of good social standing, from fifteen years 

of age. Highest references given and required.—Address 135 Avenue Long- 

champ, Bruxelles, Belgium. 








DE 





JENSIONNAT, VILLA GIEZ, LAUSANNE, 
Finishing schoo! for elder girls. General education. Winter spert. 


HNnglish references. Principal: Mdlle. DE GIEZ. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


RADFtIELD COLLEGE, 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHI- 
BITIONS, open to boys who have attained their 12th birthday, but have not 
attained their 14th birthday on January Ist, will be held at Bradfield in June, 
1922. The following will be offered:—Three Scholarships of 90 guineas; 
Ono Exhibition of 60 guineas; One Exhibition of 40 guineas; Three Exhi- 
bitions of 30 to 20 guineas. 
Entry forms can be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bradfield College, Berks. 


for KING'S 


[DD RHAM SCHOOL.— The Examination 

SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 14s. 
(54 guineas), will begin at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, May 30th. Candidates must be 
under 15 on September 21st, 1922. Application Forms to be filled up and 
sent to the CHAPTER CLERK, The College, Durham, on or before May 17th.— 
Yor further particulars apply to Canon R. D. BUDWORTH, Headmaster, 
School House, Durham. 


| ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 
j oe LL SCHOOL.—Some twelve OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS for Boys between the ages of 12 and 14, on March Ist next, 
value from £90 a year downwards, will be awarded by examination, beginning 
March 7th, 1922. Boys examined at Rossall and in London.—Apply THE 
LURSAR, Kossall, Plectwood. 





sea, facing Dartmoor. 
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>) 
K COLTHURST HOUSE SCHO 
Wartord, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. — 


Solely for. Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medica! ¢ , 
Education, Games. Terms, 423. per week.—Apply to MEDICAL DIR 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE Of RACK WALD , 
E SCEIVIN LLICA & BACKWARD " ; 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. BOYS FOR 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and ‘Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, EG 4 


Telephone : 5053 Central. 
S CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, Tange 
of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus 
able to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere, 
Offices—61 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1. ’Phones—Mayfair 1063, 1064, 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &., , 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Strect, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926, 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all Schoo! 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 
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TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, é&c. 
N ANUSCRIPTS TYPED.—First-class work, ls. per 1,000 


b words, including carbon duplicate. Prompt execution.—ROYAL, 104 
Well Hall Road, Eltham, 8.E. 9. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words : carbon copy, 
3d. per 1,000 words.—Miss Nancy McFarlane, 11 Palmeira Av., Westclilf, Ussex, 





4 NALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 

charged. Good short storics required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is 
charged. Authors’ MSS, typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Kuightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C, 4. 














jJARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, rea! train- 
ing. Interesting booklet free.—Regent Lnstitute (Dept. 85), 22 Bedford St., W.c.2. 


N AKE INCOME BY WRITING.— 

Three cheques by one post was the gratifying experience, while learning, 
of a student of the LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL, 22, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C.— Write for “ How to Make Money with Your Pen.’ Postal 
Courses, with unlimited free criticism. 





TOURS. 


TOURS.—Gentlemen and_ Ladies, 
March Cth. Sicily and Calabria. Sorrento, Amaifi, 
Palermo, etc. 5 weeks, 98 gns. March itth. Spain and Tangier, Seville, 
Granada, ete. 5 weeks, 125 gns. Easter Tours to the Italian Cities. 3 weeks, 
69 gns. ; 5 weeks, $8 gns. April 14th. Morocco. Fez, Marrakech, Rabat, ete. 
Programmes from Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.8., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Nor- 
wood, 8.E. 19. 


RIVATE SOCIAL 


First class throughout. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
URALINE, THE 


Made in 30 Shades. WATER 
Sold in a Dry Powder In 2}, 5 and 7 1b. Packets, 


N 


For patterns and prices apply to W. CARSON and SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea, London, 5.W. 11. 





WASHABLG 
PAINT. 


| ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 

scribiag the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 2. 





JAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 

from £2 2s, Specimens sent free—HENRY B. WAKD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1. 

EFORMED INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment Hous 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent. 

Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1. 











—_—— TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
t assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 153. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


( LD TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
d wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, 
value per return or offer made.—Chiet Otlices, 29 Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, 
W. 1. Estd. 100 years. 
1 sa BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUIS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 
j rice list or send garments for free estimate. —Dept. A., LONDON TURNING 
CO., 97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. "Phone: Dalston 1580. 





NIGGLESWICK SCHOOL.—THREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
JT will be offered in June of the value of £70, £40 and £30,—Further 


details from the BURSAR, Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks, 





LATTIS is tho only absolutely 


efficient remedy for 
exterminating Cockroaches and Blackbeeties ; ) 


1s. 9d., 33. or 5s, Gd. 


* per tin, post free, irom HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheilicld, 
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OUR GAS SUPPLY. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL GAS COUNCIL. 
By A CorresPonnent. 

After hearing his speech to the Shareholders of The Gas 
Light and Coke Company, I obtained an interview with 
Mr. D. Milne Watson (the Governor of that Company and 
the President of the National Gas Council of Great Britain 
and Ireland) to ask him for some further information 
respecting the question which has beer. so much ventilated 
in the Press recently as to the quality of gas now being 
supplied to the public and as to whether it has become more 
dangerous than formerly as a consequence of recent legisla- 
tion. 

No CuancGeE In Gas Svupp.iep. 

In answer to the question I put to him on this point, 
Mr. Milne Watson stated emphatically that the gas supplied 
to-day by his own Company and throughout the country is 
not a whit less safe to use than it has been for many years. 
As a matter of fact, in most cases the gas now supplied 
contains less carbon-monoxide than it did during the war, 
and especially during the recent coal stoppage. 

Mr. Milne Watson pointed out that, ‘‘ as everybody knows, 
or should know, gas has been dangerous to use in careless or 
ignorant ways for the hundred years and more that it has 
served the community. All gas necessarily contains enough 
carbon-monoxide to be poisonous if it is inhaled unburnt, 
and if it contained no carbon-monoxide would asphyxiate 
anyone who continuously breathed it. Likt fire, water, 
steam, petrol or electricity, gas is a good servant but a bad 
master.’’ 

No Ovovreress Gas Betne Suppriep. 

** But,’’ I said to him, ‘‘ is it not the fact that carbon- 
monoxide has no smell and that this odourless gas is now 
being supplied in such a way that people can breathe it 
unconsciously and be thereby seriously affected or killed? ”’ 
Mr. Milne Watson assured me that such a suggestion was 
absolutely untrue and inherently ridiculous. Carbon-mon- 
oxide is only supplied as one of the constituents of a mixed 
gas from which it does not become separated, and which has 
a strong, characteristic and offensive odour which makes an 
escape of such gas instantly noticeable. 

Escaves Less FREQUENT. 

The next question that I asked him was: ‘ Are escapes of 
gas more frequent than formerly? ’’ To this his reply was 
that evidence given before a Board of Trade Committee 
recently showed that, thanks to improved gas fittings, 
better workmanship in installation and the much more 
general knowledge respecting the use of gas in these days 
than formerly, accidents due to its use are fewer in propor- 
tion now than ever. ‘‘ In the past twenty years,’’ said Mr. 
Milne Watson, “the slot meter, which has brought the con- 
venience and economy of gas into the homes of all the 
workers in our towns and cities, has trebled the number of 
persons using and familiar with gas. The consequence of 
this has been to reduce the proportion of accidents relative 
to the population having gas in daily use. The surprise is 
not that there are occasional accidents attending the con 
stant supply of gas to somewhere about 35 million people in 
this country, but that happily those accidents are so few.’’ 

“That, of course, does not mean that the gas industry is 
in any way indifferent to the occurrence of such accidents. 
On the contrary it has sought, and is always seeking, by 
every means, through recommending the use of improved 
gas piping, fittings, appliances, and their installation and 
maintenance by properly qualified workmen, to diminish 
the accidents arising from the use of gas. Thanks to this and 
the teaching of the use of gas to children in school cookery and 
laundry classes; to the fact that domestic servants no longer, 
in most cases, come from homes where gas is unknown; and 
to the substitution of incandescent mantles for open flame 
burners (which diminishes the risk of gas being blown out 
instead of being turned off, as in former days and as now in 
America by illiterate foreign immigrants), escapes of gas 
are less frequent than ever in proportion to its practically 
universal employment as a household necessity.”’ 

“Of course,’? said Mr. Milne Watson, ‘‘ the public 
should continue to be careful, but they have no need to be 
fearful. There is no more danger now than formerly; no 
change whatever has taken place to their disadvantage.”’ 

‘“‘ There is another point, Mr. Milne Watson,’”’ I said, “‘ on 
which I should like information for the public, and that is: 
Are the products of combustion from burnt gas more harmful 
if there is a high percentage of carbon-monoxide in the gas 
supplied than if the percentage is low? ’’ Here, again, the 
reply was entirely reassuring. ‘‘ There is no carbon-mon- 
oxide in the products from completely burnt gas, whatever 








percentage of carbon-monoxide there may have been in the 
gas before it was burnt. The only products from the com- 
plete combustion of gas are carbonic acid and water vapour, 
which scientific research has clearly demonstrated to be in 
no way poisonous.”’ 

Recent LEGISLATION HAS MADE No CHANGE. 

‘Then, Mr. Milne Watson, it is not true to suggest that 
recent legislation has given the gas industry freedom to 
supply a more dangerous gas than formerly it could, and 
that the gas industry as a consequence of that legislation 
is exposing the public to increased risk ? ”’ 

“Certainly not. Any such suggestion is absolutely with 
out foundation. The gas companies have never been under 
any statutory or other restriction regarding the percentage 
of carbon-monoxide in the gas supplied. When the manu- 
facture of carburetted water gas (which contains a high 
percentage of carbon-monoxide) was introduced into this 
country for the sake of the convenience and economy which 
attended its employment as an adjunct to coal gas manufac- 
ture, fears were expressed, as they are being expressed now, 
as to the possibility of increased danger of damage to the 
public health. After careful inquiry, however, the Govern- 
ment of the day decided not to impose any restriction, and 
for a quarter of a century carburetted water gas has been 
made and distributed in admixture with coal gas, with no 
restriction as to the carbon-monoxide content of the mixed 
gas supplied; and although during emergencies that percen- 
tage has been double what it is to-day, there has been no 
detrimental effect on public health.’’ 

Gas Hetrs to Lower Deatu Rarer. 

“Tt is not without significance that the death rate for 
London during the past year was the lowest on record. 
This was not unconnected with the fact that, owing to the 
practical abolition of smoke and the very general use of gas 
during the three months for which the supplies of coal were 
stopped, the hours of sunshine enjoyed in London were much 
higher than normally.’? ‘‘ When,’ added Mr. Milne 
Watson, ‘‘ one considers the enormous increase in the use of 
gas in recent years (that is, during a period in which it has 
contained a higher percentage of carbon-monoxide than in 
the days before the introduction of carburetted water gas), 
and the fact that during those years accidents from the use 
of gas have relatively decreased, one can state definitely that 
all the evidence is against, while no proofs—merely sugges- 
tions and fears—have been adduced in support of the state 
ment that public health has been detrimentally affected by 
the presence of an increased percentage of carbon-monoxide 
in the gas distributed either in this country or in the United 
States.’’ 

America Uses Dousie our Carson-MONOXIDE. 

‘* Ts the percentage of carbon-monoxide in the gas supplied 
in America as high as it is in this country? ’’ I asked. The 
answer was really astartling one: ‘‘ Not only as high, but in 
many cases double the percentage supplied here. For 
example, in Washington, nothing but carburetted water 
gas is supplied, and the Bureau of Public Health for that 
city state that the percentage of carbon-monoxide in the gas 
(over 28 per cent., which is double the percentage contained 
in the gas we are supplying in London to-day) has no detri- 
mental effect upon the health of the capital of the United 
States.”’ 

‘¢ Let me emphasise again,’’ said Mr. Milne Watson, “‘ the 
fact that no change in the gas supplied has taken place as 
the result of recent legislation, which did not confer upon 
the gas industry any greater freedom than it previously 
possessed, but provided that inquiry should be held into 
the question of whether that freedom should be continued. 
Such an inquiry has been held by a competent and independ 
ent committee of the Board of Trade, under the chairman- 
ship of Sir William Pearce, M.P., F.C.S.—a committee which 
had as one of its members the Medical Officer to the Ministry 
of Health; and that committee, after hearing full evidence 
on all sides, reported that they were of opinion that no 
restriction on the percentage of carbon-monoxide was 
necessary or desirable.’’ 

Tue INTERESTS OF THE PusLic SAFEGUARDED. 

‘‘The gas industry is simply confirmed in a freedom that 
it has always possessed and has never abused, and which it 
has no intention to abuse to the detriment of the public 
a course that, as the slightest reflection would show, would 
he equally to the detriment of its own prosperity. The busi- 
ness of the gas industry is to give its customers a satisfactory 
supply of gas at the lowest possible price, not to kill, injure 
or frighten its customers; and,’’ said Mr. Milne Watson, 
‘‘T am frankly surprised that anybody in his senses should 
have supposed that the responsible administrators of any 
industry—let alone one of the public importance and repute 
of the gas industry—would embark upon a policy of com: 
bined homicide and suicide! ”” 
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The Gift of Life. 


IT IS DIFFICULT TO REALISE 


That within the power of each one of us lies the absolute 
decision whether one person lives or dies: 


That each of us has actually control over the destiny 
of a man or woman or child: 

‘hat the generous impulse of a moment (so slight a 
thing) may mean that for ten, twenty, fifty years 
someone unknown may still be walking the earth. 


AND YET THIS IS SO. 


I:very reader of this paper holds in his hands the fate 
of a human being; of more than one, according to 
his means. 

lor the sum of Fifteen Shillings one life may be pro- 
longed until the life-giving harvest in Russia is gathered. 
And unless your fifteen shillings are forthcoming, the 
British workers in the Famine Regions must turn 
away from their feeding centres yet one more sufferer 
whom they may find dead in the snow next day, 
hecause they are not able to feed him—without your 
help. 

Yours is the decision: You can afford it. 

Vifteen shillings is so pitifully little. On the Volga 
it is so mi agnificently much: the price of a life. 


THINK WHAT THIS MEANS BEFORE YOU TURN AWAY. 


Sir Benjamin Robertson, K.C.M.G., the British Famine 
Commissioner, says that One Pound given now is worth 
Ten Pounds given a month hence. 

Denations should be addressed to the Honorary Treasureg, 


THE RUSSIAN FAMINE RELIEF FUND, 

















R E3,G al Bulldings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 
President: THE RT. HON. THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, 
Chairman: THE RT. HON. LORD EMMOTT, G.C.M.G. 


The Russian Famine Relief Fund and the Save the Children Fund operate in 
different parts of the Famine Area, and neither compete nor overlap in the 
distribution of relief. 





Issued by the Imperial War Relief Fund (registered under the War Charities 
Act, 1916). 
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THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE 


ASKS FOR 


YOUR SPECIAL HELP 


FOR FOUR REASONS: 

1. It is YOUR Service. The British People themselves maintain it. 
subsidy from the State. 

2. Who knows when YOU or YOUR FRIEND may not need its help ? 

3. The Life-Boat Institution is the ONLY CHARITABLE SOCIETY in 
the BRITISH ISLES which provides and maintains a GREAT AND 
INDISPENSABLE NATIONAL SERVICE. 

4. In igz2t the Institution spent OVER {£100,000 MORE than it collected, 
owing solely to expenditure on Motor Life-Boats and their Slipways— 
Boats which can save lives 


BEYOND THE REACH 
of any other human aid. 


Will you “ pull an oar’ in this National Work by becoming one of the 
milliou ** Five Shilling” subscribers, for whom the Institution is appealing, 
and hy remembering the Ljife- Boats in your will? 


LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 

22 a Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


No 
















A WONDERFUL PEN. 

A pen specially designed for rapid 
writers who want extra legibility. 
Delightfully smooth, with int cut 
slightly aslant—can't scratch or dig 
into the paper. A first-class pen made 
by the world’s best pen makers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


‘WELCOME PEN 


Stocked by all stationers. Sample box 6d. post 

Special Sample Offer —Sample box, caaiaing 

a /arge assortment of Pens, for six penny stamps. 
A wonderful variety of nibs. Write to-day. 
JOS. GILLOTT & SONS (Dept. 9), 

6 Thavies Inn. Holborn Ciren« London. E.O. 1 
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Sir James 
Barrie 


describes it as 
“ A Tobacce to 
Live For.” 


in ORDINARY and 
BROAD CUT. 
20z., 2/5; 402z.,4/10 
Also obtainable in 
cartridge form at 
the same price, 





Mate ty CARRERAS, Ltd., LONDON. 


Craven” 


CONQUISTADOR PORT 


(RED SEAL) 
is the best value in 


FINE OLD TAWNY PORT. 


We take this opportunity of thanking the many customers 
daily who express their satisfaction with this good Wine. 




















It costs 54s. per dozen bottles, carriage 
paid. Send 5s. for sample bottle by post. 





MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux mene, Perth, Scotland. 


‘THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “'The Hair and the Nervous System,” &e, 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”—The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vineing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, Be'gravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 


“QUALITY & FLAVOUR” 


OURNVILLE 
COCOA 


See the name 46 CADBURY 33 on every piece of Chelate 
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e “Novels of 70-day” 2 


SIX SHILLINGS NET 


NEW series of Novels, English and Continental (in translation) 
bound together by the common bond of Freshness and Reality, and 


issued at the uniform price of SIX SHILLINGS NET 


@, Xo. 1 ts now ready, others will follow at the rate of one every fouriecn days 


The Age of Consent 


EVELYN FANE 


The Publisher claims that this Novel is modern in the fullest sense, and that Pamela's 
experiences with the man who persecutes her, the man who loves her, and with this 
world which makes a cause cé/édve out of her story, will prove absorbing ne modern men 


and women. 6s, net. 
G. No. 2 will be published on March oth 


The Highbrows 


C. E. M. JOAD 


Introduces the reader to a gallery of portraits of cranks, social workers, sandal-wearers 


and other advanced persons. 6s, net. 
3 A FRENCH GIRL in LONDON 4 PEOPLE (from the French) by 
(from the French) by Adolphe Orna Pierre Hamp 
eal a 6 THE WOMAN AND THE 
5 MY DAUGHTER HELEN éy PRIEST (from the Italian) by 
Allan Monkhouse Grazia Deledda 


G, -1 Special Prospectus of this Sertcs will be sent post free on request 


¢ Recent Publications - 


RESTORATION COMEDIES SHAKESPEARE ADAPTATIONS 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes Edited, with an Introduction and Notes 
by Montague Summers. Includes: Zhe by Montague Summers. Includes The 
Parson's Wedding, The London (Cuckolds Tempest, The Mock Tempest and King 
and Sir Courtly Nice. 1,000 num- Lear. 1,000 numbered copies only for 
bered copies only for sale. 158. Het. sale. 15s. Net. 
THE CRAFT OF FICTION dy Mr. PAUL. Astory of the countryside 
Percy Lubbock. 2d Impression. by Gertrude Bone, the woodcuts by 
Stephen Bone. 750 copies only for sale. 
“No more substantial or more charm- 
ing volume of criticism has been pub- “The paper is excellent and the print 
lished in our time.”—J. C. Squire in admirable. The illustrations are moe 
The Observer. gs. nel. delightful.” —The Spectator, 12s. 6d, net 


{Now and Then,” a Periodical of Books and Personalitics. A Copy of the 
current issuc will be sent, post free, for 44. 


go ga 


Fonathan Cape, Eleven Gower Street, London 
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COLLINS 


48 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 





AN IMMEDIATE SUCCESS. 
3rd Large Printing. 
MAY SINCLAIR. 


LIFE AND DEATH OF 
HARRIETT FREAN., 6. net. 


“ This little book is packed tight ; it is carved with 
minute precision. Yet it is fluid and mobile, and rich 
in suggestion.’’—The Times. 


“An admirably concentrated novel.” 
—New Siatesman. 


J. D. BERESFORD. 
THE PRISONERS OF 
HARTLING. 


An uncanny story told with great power. 


7s. Od. net. 





A BRILLIANTLY ORIGINAL BOOK. 


ALEXANDER IRVINE. 
Author of ** My Lady of the Chimney Corner.” 


THE CARPENTER AND 
HIS KINGDOM. 


A life of Christ challenging, vivid and appealing. 


7s. Od. net. 





2nd Large Printing. 
PHYLLIS BOTTOME. 
Author of “ A Servant of Reality.” 


THE KINGFISHER. 


7S. 6d. 
A remarkable study of a remarkable man. 


net. 





A VIVID STAGE STORY. iF 


CHERRY VEHEYNE. 


FAY AND FINANCE. 


7s. Od. net: 


“T enjoved it for its sheer realism.’’—The Star. 


3nd Large Print ing. 
HULBERT FOOTNER. 


THE OWL TAXE. 5. 63. net; 


The Best Type of Mystery Romance. 


“*The Owl Taxi’ is not likely to be excelled this 
year. —S. DP. B. Mats in the Daily Express. 


OLIVE MARY. SALTER. 
GOD'S WAGES. 
= hal E. V. ODLE. ; 
THE HISTORY OF | 
ALFRED RUDD. 


7s. 6d. net] 





6d. net. 
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THE GREAT 
HUMOROUS ARTIST 


is irresistible 
in his book 


BURLESQUES 





Everyone who 
bought 
H. M. BATEMAN’S 
“ Book of Drawings” 
will delight 
in his 


BURLESQUES 














BURLESQUES 














By 
H. M. BATEMAN 
Demy 4to, 5s. net. 
THE NEW DUCKWORTH NOVELS 
New Ready. 7/6 net each 
THE RED SHADOW 
By W. L. BLENNERHASSETT. 
JOAN OF OVERBARROW 
By ANTHONY WHARTON, Author of “ Ircne 


Wycherley.” 


THE DEBT 
By G. P, ROBINSON. 














| 
| 








DUCKWORTH & CO., LONDON, W.C. 2 


A NEW VOLUME OF VERSE, 


TIME AND PLACE. 


Poems by J. WEYMOUTH HURRELL. 


Dedicated to the Unknown Warrior. 


Attractively bound in Art Green Cloth, Gilt lettered. Gilt toy 5S. ne 


The Scotsman says “The verses have a catching frankness of feelir 


The Nottingham Guardian ;—* Earnest and unpretentious.” 





ELLIOT STCCK, PATERNOSTER ROW, €E.C. 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


LONDON: 








HOMILETICS; or, the Theory of Preaching. 


By JOSEPH GOWAN, author of “ Preaching and 
Preachers.’’ Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
A complete treatise on the Art of Preaching and contains in one volume a 
mass of material usually spread over half-a-dozen book 
The Guardian says :—‘‘ We have not had occasion to notice a fuller and 
more seusible book on the subject for a good many ) e 





EDMOND WARRE, D.D. 


By C.R.L. FLETCHER. Dr. Warre’s name is a house- 
hold word to all Etonians, but the appeal of this book 


—written by one who knew him for over fifty years 
is not to Etonians only. 


His interests were of the most 


catholic scope, including rowing, the volunteer move- 


ment, military science, and horticulture. 
traits and Illustrations. 


LORD BYRON’S CORRE- 


SPONDENCE. 


With Por- 
21s. ne 


t. 


Chiefly with Lady Melbourne, Mr. Hobhouse, The Hon. 


Douglas Kinnaird, and P. B. Shelley. 
MURRAY, C.V.O. 


Edited by JOHN 
‘* A just and careful edition of letters 


that add to our knowledge of Byron and our admiration 


for his writing.’’—The Times. In 2 Vols. 25s. net. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY CLUB. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. Realizing that the 
ordinary reader is easily bored by philosophical dis¢ 
quisitions, the author has cast his arguments into the 
form of debates among a coterie of friends in the Fort¢ 
nightly Club, with intent to give the reader a living 
interest in the people who take part in the debates. 

12s. net. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


J. M. KEYNES’ NEW WORK. 


A Revision of the Treaty. 
Being a Sequel to ‘‘ The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace.” By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Friendly Arctic. 
The Story of Five Years in Polar Kegions. 
JALMUR STEFANSSON. Illustrated. 8vo. 





By VILH- 
30s. net. 





Faith that Enquires: 

The Gifford Lectures delivered in the University of Glasgow 
in the years 1920 and 1921. By Sir HENRY JONES, 
M.A.,, LL.D., D.Litt., Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
University of Glasgow. 8vo. 18s. net. 


The Theory of Mind as Pure Act. 
By GIOVANNI GENTILE, Professor in the University of 
Rome. Translated from the 3rd Edition, with an Intro- 
duction, by H. WILDON CARR, D.Litt. 8vo. 15s. net. 

Sunday Times: ‘“‘ English students of philosophy ... will 
be grateful to Dr. Wildon Carr for this accurate and scholarly 
translation of a book regarded by its author as the indispensable 
introduction to the body of his philosophy. There can be no 
doubt of the right of Gentile to a place in that catena of great 
thinkers, which is, perhaps, the greatest of Italian glories, of 
which Ardigo, Croce, Rosmini, Gioberti, De Sanctis, Spaventa, 
and Vico are shining links.”’ 


A 





The International Protection of 


Labor. 
By BOUTELLE 
12s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2, 


E. Ph.D. With Maps. 8vo. 


LOWE, 








The fame and circulation of ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” are now, 
at the end of a century, higher than at any other period—a record 
unique in literary history 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For MARCH contains 
Murder Disqualifies.—I.-IV. By Anan GRAUAM. 
Sortes Virgilianae. 
Castle Jane. 
The Peregrinations of 
A Shooting Trip in Chamba. 
The Swordsman. 
The Red Duster. 
I. Tugs. II. London Docks. 
The Irreconcilables. 
The A. F. 0.’s. 
Bogle. 
Echoes from the 
the Ma’adan.) By FULaNna. 
The Mother of Gold—The Debtor—The Oath. 
Musings without Method -— 
Peace in Ireland-—Kidnapping and Murder—‘‘ Regrettable 
Incidents *’—Is Mr. Lloyd George Indispensable ? 


an Officer's Wife. 
By F. I. FARRER. 
By A. S$. M. HuTcuinson. 
By MARTIN PUICH. 

Ill. My Ship. 
By R. 
By “ Bartimeus.” 
By EpMUND CANDLER. 


Marshes. 


—The Study of English—A Poor Discipline—The Pro- 
letarian School. 





Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have “ Blackwood’s Magazine 
tent by post monthly from the Publishing Office, 45, George Street, Edinburgh, | 
for 30s. yearly. 

——S— 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


HELDON & WESLEY, Ltd. have the largest stock in the country of 
Booksin all Departments of Science and Natural History, also Transactions and 
Journais of Learned Socicties, c., in sets, runs, and single volumes or numbers, 
LIBRARIES OR SMALL PAROELS PURCHASED. 
Separate Catalogues on al! subjects, twopence each, post free. 
38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON. W.C, 
Telephone: Gerrard 1412, 


2. 


(Being further Tales of | 


-The } 
Contented Mr. Montagu—The Character of the True Leader | 


Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


Recommended by the Bishop of London for reading during Lent. 


s 
Peace and Happiness. 
By the Right Rev. H. L. PAGET, D.D., Bishop of Chester, 
With an Introduction by The BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“The charm of ‘ Peace and Happiness’ is that it is a good 
book, a religious book, but without one goody sentence in it.” 
—Canon F. J. Meyrick in the Eastern Daily Press. 
“A book by tho Bishop of Chester is always a delight. To 
begin with, there is the charm of an entirely artless style with 
a homely beauty all its own. Turning his happy pages we 

come upon penetrative and beautiful things in plenty.’ 
—The Challenge. 





Lady Agatha. 
A Romance of Tintagel. 
By BEATRICE CHASE. Gd. net. 
“It is a homely, happy story, admirably told, and leaves a 


most agreeable impression on the reader’s mind. 
Bristol Times and Mirror. 


is. 





A Dream of Heaven. 
3y the Rev. ROBERT KANE, 8.J. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 





English Farming Past and Present. 
By the Right Hon. LORD ERNLE (Rowland E. Prothero). 
Third Edition. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Truism of Statecraft. 


An Aitempt to Define, in General Terms, the Origin, 
Growth, Purpose and Possibilities, of Popular Govern- 
ment. 

By the Hon. BRUCE SMITH, K.C., nineteen years Member 
of Australian Federal House of Representatives. 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 








The Organization of a 


Britannic Partnership. 


By R. A. EASTWOOD, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Manchester University Publication.) 


The Fight for Socialism. 


A Review of Present Forces and a Forecast of Victory 
by an Unrepentant Socialist. 
Edited by an ex-M.P., 1906-1918. 





2s. net. 


Crown 8vo. 





Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. beg to announce the publication 


of the first Two Volumes of 
A Comprehensive Treatise on 
Inorganic and Theoretical Chemistry. 








By J. H. MELLOR, DSc. 
The work will consist of six or more Royal 8vo volumes, each 
| containing about one thousand pages, and will be fully 
illustrated. 
Vol. I. and Vol. IL. £3 3s. net each. Now Ready. 
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| LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
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. For the advancement of Liberal religious thought. 

| W.1. Organizers of the Cambridge Vouference, 
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THE TRADITIONS OF 


BRITISH JOURNALISM. 


By EDWARD ANTON. 


This is a theme which might comfortably occupy a 
volume or two ; but at present there is no work dealing 
adequately with the subject. 

At no time in modern history has the power and 
influence of the Press been so obvious or so important, 
and it is reassuring to observe that, despite the tempta- 
tions of the past few turbulent years and the bitter 
antagonisms of the present time, the British Press, 
on the whole, remains true to its traditions of modera- 
tion, broad-mindedness and independence. 

There are the inevitable exceptions. A few un- 
important journals have yielded to the temptations of 
sensationalism, morbidity or intellectual sans-culottism. 
But these journalistic “‘ Cubists ” do not find the mind 
of the British nation congenial ; there is no lasting root- 
hold for them. ‘Their existence does not detract from 
the general uprightness and cleanness of British 
journalism, but serves to accentuate it. 

We are justified in claiming that our national Press 
ably fulfils its proper function—that of accurately 
informing the public, and moulding public opinion. 
And this steadfast following of honourable traditions 
is a great national asset—the best assurance of a 
restored national stability. the future history of a 
nation may be largely read from the tone of its Press ; 
and, of all nations, the British have most reason to be 
satisfied in that respect. 

In a great measure this must be attributed to that 
growing body of what I may call unattached and 
non-professional journalists. Appreciation of them 
implies no undervaluing of the regular “staff” 
journalist. He has delivered himself from the evil 
atmosphere of Grub Street, and does his work ably 
and well. Professional journalists deserve all honour 
for the unflagging zeal with which they have striven 
to raise the dignity and to broaden the scope of their 
calling, but a Staff journalist, or any writer whose 
livelihood depends upon the acceptance of his work, 
or the retention of his services, cannot always afford 
complete independence of thought and expression. 
He must, to some extent, follow the policy of the 
journal for which he writes. If our newspapers were 
filled entirely by men on the staff list, the British Press 
might not always represent the British nation; the 
voice of the people might not be so freely heard. 

But, happily, journalism steadily recruits from the 
ranks of men whose principal object is not a monetary 
one-—thinkers who seek self-expression; observers 
who aim to extend knowledge; patriots and humani- 
tarians who are genuine altruists. With such, writing 
is, in the first instance, a hobby or an ambition; the 
pecuniary reward may be, and often is, substantial ; 
but it is incidental. They do not compete with the 
regular professional journalist ; one may even suggest 
that they support him by helping to maintain the high 
reputation of our national Press. 

Such journals as the Daily Mail perform a useful 
service in encouraging these occasional writers, and it 
is exceedingly instructive to notice how many well- 
known men and women have found an interest in 
contributing short articles to the leader page of the 
Daily Mail, with the result that it is probably the most 
widely-read page of any newspaper in the world. 
Journalism of this kind is infinitely better than pandering 
to sensationalism, ignorant prejudice, and semi-criminal 
morbidity. 

The increase of “ occasional” journalism amongst a 
leisured, educated and reflective class is thus a healthy 
and promising sign. The inaependence of the Press 
will be all the sturdier for their work. For that reason 
I am interested in what Mr. Max Pemberton has told 
me of the work of the London School of Journalism. 

This institution—as regular readers of the Spectator 
probably know—was established a few years ago under 
the aegis of the principal newspaper proprietors for 
the purpose of providing competent instruction in the 
technique of literary work. It began its activities, 





without any flourish of trumpets, under the personal 
direction of Mr. Max Pemberton (of whom Lord 
Northcliffe said to me, “‘ I know of no man better fitted 
for this responsible work ’’). 

Many things combined to attract young writers to 
this School. Mr. Pemberton’s repute and standing as 
author, journalist and editor; the brilliant band of 
colleagues who contributed to the Courses of instruction 
in Journalism and Fiction-Writing (among them being 
Sir Arthur Quiller Couch, Sir William Robertson Nicoll, 
Hamilton Fyfe, Pett Ridge and others of equal dis: 
tinction); the patronage of all our most eminent 
newspaper proprietors of the Press—all these things 
combined to place the London School of Journalism 
upon a very much higher plane than that of the 
ordinary ‘‘ correspondence school.” 

But it was not long before the School began also to 
attract another class. Mr. Pemberton found himself 
consulted by men who had no wish to adopt journalism 
as a profession, but who were desirous of getting into 
print now and again for various reasons, amateurs 
in every field of interest—nature, science, literature, 
art, politics, sociology, ethics—inen who had a settled 
career in life and a satisfactory income. ‘They desired 
to write as a leisure occupation or as a hobby; they 
sought an additional outlet, in short, for their mental 
energies. Some of them possessed a certain degree of 
experience in literary work: the majority of them 
stood in no need of training in the more elementary 
principles of the profession. Consequently the existing 
courses of instruction were inapplicable to them. 

To meet the needs of these correspondents, Mr. 
Pemberton and his staff devised a short Course in Free- 
ance Journalism which, supplemented by special 
elementary lessons adapted to individual cases, gave 
precisely the instruction and guidance required. In 
addition, in cases when general instruction was not 
needed, he arranged for a series of entirely individual 
lessons with criticisms and suggestions to develop and 
perfect the style of amateur writers. In this latter 
Course there are no set “‘ lessons ” ; the work is planned 
out from lesson to lesson until the writer’s object has 
been achieved. Both these special Courses have been 
remarkably successful, and it is only just to the London 
School of Journalism to say that this branch of its 
activities promises to contribute appreciably to the . 
maintenance of the best traditions of British journalism. 

Although the instructional work is based on the corre- 
spondence plan,this does not wholly exclude personal 
interviews for the purpose of supplementing the written 
word. ‘This is a particularly useful facility, and many 
of those who have thus come into personal touch with 
Mr. Pemberton have found that half-an-hour’s frank chat 
has done much to resolve their doubts and to overcome 
their difficulties. 

If any reader of the Sfectator wishes to discover 
whether the London School of Journalism can assist 
him in any direction, he should write to Mr. Pemberton 
and state what are his aims, and, if convenient, arrange 
for a preliminary interview. Alternatively, he might 
send a specimen of his literary work for Mr. Pemberton 
to pronounce upon. It is, of course, understood that this 
involves no expense to the inquirer, and places him under 
no obligation of any kind. But, whatever the outcome, it 
will give readers an opportunity of judging for themselves 
how earnestly and conscientiously the work of the School 
is being carried on, and will enable them to appreciate 
why Mr. Pemberton’s students are contributing to such 
journals as the Spectator, Fortnightly Review, National 
Review, Times, Times Literary Supplement, New States- 
man, Time and Tide and other publications which are 
notably critical in their acceptance of MSS. 

Requests for the prospectus of the School (in which 
full synopses of all the Courses are given), or other 
information about the work of the School, should be 
addressed to Geoffrey L. Butler, Esq., London School 
of Journalism, 110 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 
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